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EMERSON. 


It is a remarkable fate that has taken away 
within the space of little more than a year 
two authors so constantly associated in men’s 
minds as Carlyle and Emerson. It is indeed 
not easy to say why this association exists. 
As long ago as 1848, Lowell, in his “ Fable for 
Critics,” derided it in the words: 


“There are persons, mole-blind to the soul’s make and style, 
Who insist on a likeness ‘twixt him and Carlyle.” 


And it is certain that, except for this old_ 


association, established at a time when neither 
author was well understood, few at the pres- 
ent _ would think of comparing them 
seriously with one another—even a comparison 
by points of difference such as that made by 
Lowell. Perhaps they grew less like each 
other as they grew older; at any rate, they 
seem much less alike now than they did then. 
To note one most fundamental difference: 
Carlyle’s work was upon his own generation. 
His influence thirty years ago was wonderfully 
strong over the most vigorous minds of the 





younger generation, but gradually declined 
with his declining years, until his death at 
last appeared to be the passing away of a 
man who had outlived his work. Emerson’s 
influence when in the prime of life was con- 
fined to a few congenial minds, but it has 
since been steadily growing, until it is hardly 
too much to say now that he has done more 
than any other man to give tone and shape 
to American thought. 

It is not that he was a systematic thinker, 
a philosopher in the common acceptation of 
the word. Nobody ever quotes his opinions. 
He was called a pantheist all his life, and when 
a few years ago the title “Christian theist ” 
was given him, apparently by authority, we 
learned upon equally good authority that his 
views had not changed in any essential point. 
Nor were these views obscure or indifferent, 
It was a profound insight into nature and na- 
ture’s God, which to others might seem pan- 
theistic, but which in his own mind was 
wholly in the line of Christian thought. 
If he had left the Christian ministry, it was 
only because the ordinances of his profession 
seemed to him inconsistent with genuine 
Christianity. 

It was not, then, from any expressed opinions 
or system of philosophy that his influence 
was derived, but from a much higher work, 
which may be recognized by men of all shades 
of opinion. No person in his generation 
presented so steadily and enforced so effect- 
tively the great fact of the inner and higher 
life. In an age in which natural science 
seemed to lead toward theoretical materialism, 
and the most powerful forces of society 
toward practical materialism, Emerson was 
the prophet of spirituality. This was the 
meaning of the Transcendental movement. 
Short as its life was in men’s eyes, this move- 
ment was nevertheless the first step in the 
development of a power which has ever since 
gone on increasing in volume, and which has 
done more than any other to hold in check 
the materialistic tendencies of the day. Of 
this power Emerson was all his life the chief 
exponent. 

his great prophetic part, however, could 
not have been adequately performed without 
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literary genius of the first order. To those 
who do not recognize the importance of his 
work, as a thinker, he is nevertheless the 
greatest American author. He was remarka- 
bly felicitous in the choice of words, and com- 
bined them in sentences of rare beauty and 
power, reminding one often, by their terse- 
ness and fulness of meaning, of the great 
rose writers of the seventeenth century. 
Yor in his prose alone. It is the fashion to 
laugh at his verse; and there is indeed much 
of it in which he has displayed undue con- 
tempt for poetic form—much, too, which is not 
so easily understood as poetry should by its 
nature be. But setting aside all that is too 
irregular or obscure, there still remains a 
body of choice verse, unsurpassed by any 
American poet. His greatness as an essayist 
will probably always overshadow his poetic 
genius; but we have little doubt that if an 
of the American poetry of this age shall 
survive a hundred years hence, a fair propor- 
tion of it will be the work of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. W. F. ALLEN. 





DARWIN. 


Charles Darwin was born at Shrewsbury, 
February 12, 1809, and died at Down, in 
Kent, April 19, 1882. He was the son of 
Dr. Robert Waring Darwin, and the grandson 
of Dr. Erasmus Darwin, famous in his day for 
certain scientific fancies, to some of which his 
grandson has given a foundation in fact. 

Concerning the details of Darwin’s life, 
there is little that we need to say. It has 
been the quiet life of the student of nature; 
and in the polemic wars which have raged 
about his work, the master has taken little 
part. Although already, as was prophesied 
twenty years ago, “ Extinguished theologians 
lie about the cradle” of Evolution, “as the 
strangled snakes beside that of Hercules,” 
their extinction has been due to other hands 
than his. 

Darwin graduated at Cambridge in 1831. 
Almost immediately he was appointed Nat- 
uralist on Her Majesty’s Ship “ Beagle,” 
which was to undertake a five years’ cruise 
around the world. The observations which 
the young naturalist made on this voyage 
have been the foundation of all his subse- 
quent work, The “Zodlogy of the Voyage 
of the ‘ Beagle’” (1839), with its accompany- 
ing popular account of a “ Voyage of a Nat- 
uralist Around the World,” followed by 
“Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs” 
> ‘Geological Observations on Volcanic 

slands” (1844), “‘ Geological Observations on 


South America” (1846), and monographs of 





the Cirripedia or Barnacles, recent (1851) 
and fossil (1853), soon gave to Mr. Darwin a 
high position among the Naturalists of Eng- 
land. Various honors have been conferred 
on him by different learned societies, but we 
need not notice them here. When such hon- 
ors are worthily bestowed, the recipient is 
already above them. 

For many years he was engaged in studies 
of the variations of species of animals and 
plants in nature and in domestication. In 
1859, the chief results of twenty-two years 
of the most patient work ever yet done in 
science were made known in the “ Origin of 
Species.” Darwin adopted the view which 
had been held for a long time before him b 
a vigorous but unpopular minority of prs | 
ists, that species are not immutable. He 
held that the species of our day have been 
descended from species of preceding ages 
in ever-diverging lines of descent, and that 
all the various forms of life are to be traced 
back to comparatively few beginnings, per- 
haps even to one; that what is recognized as 
zodlogical or botanical affinity implies genetic 
relationship; that the diversity which now 
exists has been due to the action of natural 
causes, some of which we already understand, 
and one of which — in his opinion, the most 
powerful one —is the Survival of the Fittest 
in the Struggle for Existence. 

The current belief of that day was that a 
species is “a perennial succession of similar 
individuals in continued generations,” each 
an “originally distinct creation, keeping its 
primitive distinction by obstructive genera- 
tive peculiarities,” and that each species had 
a birth and an extinction, not like the birth 
or death of an individual, due to natural or 
“secondary ” causes, but through some extra- 
natural influence. Or, in the words of Hux- 
ley, “It was gravely maintained and taught 
that the end of every geological epoch was 
signalized by a cataclysm, by which every 
living being on the world was swept away, to 
be replaced by a brand-new creation when the 
world returned to quiescence;—a scheme of 
nature which appeared to be modelled on the 
likeness of a succession of rubbers of whist, 
at the end of each of which the players upset 
the table and call for a new pack.” 

This view of species and their fate, although 
then barely a hundred years old, had already 
all the power of tradition on its side. It had 
been handed down from Linnzus and the 
fathers of natural science, and it was upheld 
by the strong arms of Cuvier, Agassiz, and 
others, whose laurels had been won in other 
fields than the study of species. 

The “Origin of Species” in some degree 
touched the sphere of every thinking mind. 
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No other work of this century has had such 
a power in changing the current of thought. 
It was not speculation as to what might be, 
but a volume of evidence as to what actually 
is. Hence it had a vitality wholly unlike 
that of previous works on the “ Transmuta- 
tion of Species.” Every weapon of argu- 
ment was drawn from the armory of nature; 
and to this source all its opponents must be 
driven. A theory is not worth much until 
the facts have so accumulated that the theory 
is an obvious inference from the facts. No 
better models of the true methods of the 
study of nature exist than those furnished by 
Mr. Darwin. The ablest student of nature in 
our generation he certainly is, if not indeed the 
greatest of anyage. As was long ago said by 
Prof. Huxley, if the doctrine of natural selec- 
tion were to be disproved to-morrow, the value 
of Darwin’s work would not be diminished. 

That science was ripe for this work may be 
shown in many ways. The doctrine of uni- 
formitarianism in geological history, so ably 
and so pre developed by Lyell, almost 
rendered a similar doctrine of uniformitarian- 
ism in the history of life a logical necessity. 

The “ Origin of Species” has been followed 
by numerous other works of similar charac- 
ter, some of them a sort of overflow of the 
embarras de richesses on which the earlier 
work was based; others were the reports of 
later investigations leading to similar results. 
Among these may be mentioned the “ Fertili- 
zation of Orchids” (1862), “ Variations of 
Animals and Plants under Domestication” 
(1867), “ Expression of Emotions in Man and 
Animals (1872), “Insectivorous Plants” —_ 
** Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants ” 
(1875), “ Effect of Cross and Self-Fertilization 
in the Vegetable Kingdom” (1876), “Different 
forms of Flowers in Plants of the same Spe- 
cies” (1877), “Power of Movement in Plants” 
(1881). 

The “ Descent of Man” (1871) is to be 
taken as an amplification of a natural infer- 
ence from the positions maintained in the 
“Origin of Species.” As the physical struct- 
ure and constitution of man has the closest 
relations with that of others of the higher 
mammalia, we may infer that the same laws 
which appear to have developed them from 
more generalized types in the past may have 
produced him also. In this case “a hairy 
quadruped furnished with a tail and pointed 
ears, probably arboreal in its habits,” is to be 
reached somewhere in our ancestry. The 
question of the origin of man is not the lead- 
ing question in Evolution, and divergent views 
concerning it are held by those who are evolu- 
tionists in good standing. That man may have 
had a simian ancestry is in any event not an un- 





reasonable inference from what we know of men 
and apes, and its denial has its base in consid- 
erations outside the domain of knowledge. 

The latest work of Mr. Darwin has been 
on “The Formation of Vegetable Mould 
through the Action of Worms, with Observa- 
tions on their Habits,” a characteristic piece 
of investigation of a very important influ- 
ence, wholly neglected by previous students 
on account of the insignificance of the agent. 

It is certain that the last word on the 
origin of species has not yet been said, and 
the search for its component agencies is to fill 
the century to come as it has filled our own. 
But “in searching for the origin of species 
we may find out everything else”: and thus 
indirectly, almost incidentally, Mr. Darwin’s 
greatest service to science has been per- 
formed. This greatest service, in our view, 
has been the destruction forever of the old 
idea of a “species” as something radically 
different from a “race,” or a “ variety” as 
something bounded by hard and fast lines, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

Let me take an illustration. Camille Dar- 
este, writing of the supposed fifty or sixty 
species of the true eel, says : 

“There are at least four distinct types, resulting 
from the combination of a certain number of char- 
acters; but the study of a very large number of 
specimens belonging to these four specific types has 
convinced me that each of these characters may 
vary independently, and that consequently certain 
individuals exhibit a combination of characters 
belonging to two distinct types. It is therefore 
impossible to establish clearly-defined barriers sep- 
arating these four types. The genus Anguilla 
exhibits then a phenomenon which is found in 
many (all] other genera, and even in the genus 
Homo itself, and which can be explained in only 
two ways: either these four forms have had a com- 
mon origin and are merely races, not species, or 
else they are distinct in origin and are true species, 
but have been more or less intermingled, and have 
produced by their mingling intermediate forms 
which coéxist with those which were primitive. 
Science is not in the position to decide positively 
between these alternatives.” 

This well illustrates the difficulty encoun- 
tered by every student of science, in whatever 
department, when he undertakes to apply 
to nature the closet-formed definition of a 
species. And almost half the strength of 
naturalists in the past has been devoted to 
similar idle problems. Future students of 
fishes will again describe these eels, but the 
will know them for what they are: the vari- 
ous descendants of some single type of eel, 
which, with varying waters, food, and sur- 
roundings, have diverged into many forms — 
four to forty as we may choose to consider 
them — just as many as there are of races of 
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men. Only when intermediate forms, ances- 
tors, or cousins have died out, or when they 
still remain undiscovered, can we say that 
two similar beings belong to different “ spe- 
cies.” “ We can only predicate and define 
species at all,” says Dr. Coues, “from the 
mere circumstance of missing links. Spe- 
cies are the twigs of a tree separated from 
the parent stem. We name and arrange 
them arbitrarily, in default of a means of 
reconstructing the whole tree according to 
nature’s ramifications.” 

The idea of a species, which has arisen 
from the investigations of Darwin, is to the 
biology of the future what the Copernican 
conception of the position of the sun is to our 
astronomy; and we are no more likely to 
return to the views current thirty years ago 
than we are to the Ptolemaic notion of the 
solar system. The same truths come up from 
every source. In America, the investigations 
of Cope and Marsh in the family vaults of 
the ancient horses and camels and cats; of 
Baird, Allen, Coues, and Ridgway, on the 
variations of living mammals and birds; of 
Gray and of all botanists on the variations of 
plants; of naturalists everywhere on the 
problems of geographical distribution,— all 
these have forever laid the ghost of a 
“changeless species.” I know of no work- 
ing naturalist of ability who now holds this 
view; I know of none who could hold it and 
look an animal in the face. The phenomena 
of the diffusion of man and the race into 
which he has become diversified is repeated 
in the history of every species. Species are 
“lines of individuals coming down from the 
past and going on to the future.” That 
these lines are parallel was once assumed. 
That they diverge is now fully proven. 
Hence, if followed backwards, they must 
approach each other. Whether they diverged 
originally from one, ten, or ten thousand 
sources, we do not know, and can only infer 
by analogy. Whence these lines came orig- 
inally, we do not know at all. We know 
something of the laws which govern their 
divergence, and in the future we are likely 
to know more. But, in any event, the begin- 
ning remains; and in the Beginning God 
created the Heavens and the Earth. Let us 
hope, in the noble words of Asa Gray,—words 
which cannot be too often repeated,— that 
“the religious faith which survived the notion 
of the fixity of the earth itself may equally 
outlast the notion of the fixity of the spe- 
cies which inhabit it; that in the future, even 
more than in the past, faith in an Order, 
which is the basis of Science, will not be dis- 
severed from faith in an Ordainer, which is 
the basis of Religion.” Davin8. Jorpan. 








GROWTH OF MUSICAL TASTE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





The music festivals which occur during the 
month of May in New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago, mark an epoch in the development 
of musical culture in the United States and 
especially in the West. The New York festi- 
val begins on May second and closes on the af- 
ternoon of the fourth; that in Cincinnati com- 
mences on the sixteenth and will be closed on 
the evening of the nineteenth; a week of rest 
intervenes for director, soloists, and orchestra; 
and the first May Festival of Chicago will be 
inaugurated on the evening of Tuesday, May 
twenty-third, and will be brought to its end 
on Friday evening, May twenty sixth. The 
New York festival will be given in the armory 
of the Seventh Regiment, capable of accom- 
modating eleven thousand persons; Cincinnati 
boasts a magnificent hall, erected especially 
for music, splendidly equipped, seating over 
four thousand persons and able to admit seven 
thousand. The First Chicago Festival must 
be presented in the Exposition building,which 
is being acoustically prepared for it; if the 
artistic and popular results are such as are 
justly hoped for, another year or two may 
find us possessed of a suitable building in 
which to give these great entertainments 
biennially. 

The three festivals merge into one another 
to a considerable degree. They are under 
the direction of the same master, Theodore 
Thomas, to whose courage, skill, and taste, 
the entire country is so much indebted. The 
majority of the orchestral players will be the 
same in the three cities; but they will aggre- 
gate three hundred in New York, one hun- 
dred and seventy in Chicago, and one hundred 
and sixty-five in Cincinnati, the most expert 
players of New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and Milwaukee being included in the organi- 
zation. ‘The programmes are to some degree 
identical. The second act of Berlioz’s “Les 
Troyens” will be rendered in each of the 
three cities. Handel’s “ Jubilate,” previously 
given in Cincinnati, will be sung in New York 
and Chicago, and in both cities there will be 
a “ Handel Night,” the oratorio of “ Israel in 
Egypt” being chosen for the former and the 
* Messiah” for the latter; in each of the three 
cities there will be one concert devoted to 
Wagner; while the miscellaneous programmes 
in all are popularized by careful selections 
from among the most beautiful music of all 
schools. 

The New York programme, the most diffi- 
cult and most elaborate of all, may be said to 
have been scientifically prepared with a clear 
educational purpose. It opens with a group 
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of pieces from the classic period; one concert 
is all Beethoven, followed by one all Handel; 
in the fourth evening concert, Liszt, Ruben- 


stein and Berlioz find expression. The first 
matinée presents a charming variety from 
classic composers; the second is consecrated 
to Wagner’s tetralogy; the third covers two 
hundred years of Italian melody. In Cincin- 
nati, the first evening concert interprets 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Handel; the Passion 
music of Bach constitutes the second; Schu- 
bert and Schumann monopolize the third 
evening; on the fourth will be rendered the 
prize composition, Gilchrist’s Forty-Sixth 
Psalm, and the “ Fall of Troy.” 

The chorus forces of the three cities differ 
in number and experience. In New York, 
Beethoven’s “ Missa Solennis” will be sung 
by thirteen hundred voices; Bach’s cantata, 
“A Stronghold Sure,” by eighteen hundred; 
and Handel’s “Israel in Egypt,” by three 
thousand. This vast body of trained singers 
includes the New York Festival Chorus, the 
Reading Choral Society, the Worchester Fes- 
tival Chorus, the Cecilian Society of Philadel- 
phia, the Baltimore Oratorio Society, the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic, and the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston. The Cincinnati 
chorus has been a permanent organization for 
several years, and consists of six hundred 
persons, thoroughly drilled and familiar with 
many of the most exacting of the works of 
the masters. Its remarkable achievements 
in the past justify the belief that it can 
scarcely be surpassed in quality or precision 
by any other similar body. The Chicago 
chorus aggregates a little less than a thou- 
sand, and is all drawn from Chicago with the 
exception of a small though effective quota 
from Milwaukee. The rehearsals have been 
highly successful; it remains to be seen if 
the labor and self-sacrifice involved will show 
for their full value in the Exposition Building. 
Whether the result will be wholly satisfactory 
or not, the attempt will hasten the erection 
of an adequate structure, and the sooner it 
is completed the better for the city and for 
music throughout the West. 

The soloists, with a few exceptions, are the 
same in the three cities. The stranger is 
Madame Amalia Materna, of Vienna, a bril- 
liant and powerful soprano, having a voice 
singularly sympathetic, of great range and 
tireless energy; it was she whom Wagner 
elected to create Brtinnhilde in the tetralogy 
at Bayreuth, and she is to return there next 
July to embody the chief character of the 
new opera, “ Parsifal.” She is about thirty- 
three years of age, has been thirteen years 
upon the operatic stage, and is especially 
remarkable as Zeleika in “L’ Africaine,” Ama- 











lia in “ Un Ballo in Maschera,” and Leonora 
in “ Fidelio.” She posseses, it is said, beauty 
of person in addition to her other gifts, and 
is an impassioned actress, accepting the gos- 
pel of her art from Wagner. The other 
leading soloists are so well known as to 
require only mention, for they are among the 
most eminent of living singers: Campanini, 
Whitney, Miss Cary, Mrs. Osgood, Miss 
Winant, William Condidus, Remmertz, George 
Henschel, and Theodore Toedt. In addition 
to these, all of whom will be heard in Chicago, 
there have been secured for the New York 
festival Madame Gerster, Miss Schell, Miss 
Wurmb, Miss Henne, Signor Galassi, and 
Oscar Steins; and for Cincinnati, Miss Kopp, 
Miss Hetlich, Miss Wilson, Miss Cranch, and 
Mr. T. J. Sullivan. The organ at Cincinnati, 
one of the five largest in the world, will be 
played by George E. Whiting; the New York 
organ, built expressly for the May festivals, 
will be played by Dudley Buck. It will be 
transported to Chicago in time for our festi- 
val, and in the hands of H. Clarence Eddy 
will prove a valuable factof in the total effect. 

The first May festival of Chicago should 
touch more than the musical sense of the 
Northwest. It may as well be frankly ad-. 
mitted that Eastern cynicism derides what it 
is pleased to consider our almost barbarian 
audacity in undertaking a festival of such 
scope and of pretensions so genuine and so 
noble. What answer will the people of the 
West make by the interest they show in the 
Chicago Festival ? 

The programmes and personnel of the 
three festivals illustrate strikingly the growth 
of musical taste in the United States. 

Marearet F, Sutrivan. 


THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACHING. * 





J. P. Mahaffy has discovered a decay in the 
article of preaching. The piles under Amster- 
dam are said to be injured by a worm. The 
damages done by the teredo navalis upon 
sunken timbers and ship bottoms are as well 
known as they are lamentable. If the preach- 
ing of our day has been attacked by some 
peculiar form of enemy, it must be set down 
among the misfortunes of the world. Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy has found, as he thinks, traces 
and absolute marks of decline and death in 
that profession which reaches from St. Paul 
to Spurgeon—-the only consolation left to the 
Christian world reposing now in the thought 
that Mahaffy may be mistaken. 





*THe Decay oF MopERN PREACHING: AN Eseay. “By J. 
P. Mahaffy. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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The facts gathered in by the drag-net of 
this gloomy writer seem taken from some one 
nook, and not from a patient casting all over 
the sea. The book reads as though a deep 
study had been made of some county in Eng- 
land or Scotland, and from that brick in his 
hand he had inferred the size and finish of the 
house. Some of the conclusions of the inves- 
tigator are true the world over, and should be 
engraved over the doors of theological semi- 
naries and worked on the study-gowns of the 
clergy. Mottos for Christmas presents to 
pastors might easily be gotten from this book 
—mottos such as: Intellect is a Blessing, 
Repetitions of Sermons are Odious, Too Much 
Orthodoxy is Possible, Laziness is not Piety, 
Learning and Logic are Valuable, Theology 
is not as Exact as Geometry, God is not a 
Savage, etc., etc.; but notwithstanding these 
valuable hints, there is much in the treatise 
which belongs to little localities rather than 
to the world. Only a few years ago there 
was a Scotch minister who evolved the idea 
of preaching a whole year from the book of 
Chronicles, and his audience survived to bear 
witness to the faithfulness with which their 
pastor stood by his promise. Each Sunday of 
the whole fifty-two the people returned to the 
rendering establishment and saw the wheels 
go round. One on reading the melancholy 
essay of Mr. Mahaffy feels that his name must 
have been on the roll of that kirk. Such 
kirks should give their parson long and fre- 
quent vacations. 

The clergy of which this author writes are 
not fond of general learning, for one of the 
most distinguished of their number borrowed 
an encyclopedia that he might reach some 

eneral knowledge. In America the desire 
for some general information, and the actual 
possession of some encyclopedia, are facts so 
common that we are inclined to think that 
the “ preaching ” which this Englishman finds 
so badly worm-eaten is not the world’s preach- 
ing, but is some local article where up to this 
date ignorance is supposed to be bliss. Argu- 
ing after the fashion of Mr. Mahaffy, it would 
be easy to show that the legal profession isin 
a decline, for there may easily be discovered 
lawyers whose hunger for information has 
never reached even that height that would 
borrow an encyclopedia; and practicing phy- 
sicians may be found who would be put to 
great straits if they had to tell the Latin ori- 
gin of the name of any of the drugs they pre- 
scribe. The preacher who preached a dis- 
course known by the attractive title of “The 
Harp of a Thousand Strings ” finds his parallel 
in that doctor of medicine who threw all his 
patients into fits, on the ground that while he 
was not able to cope with fevers and diphthe- 





ria, he was adequate to the suppression of 
fits. 

All through his treatise Mr. Mahaffy writes 
elegantly, so that all his pages are of equal 
literary merit, and are Slatin in this par- 
ticular; but his rational faculties reach their 
climax in the chapter in which he favors the 
celibacy of the clergy. When the reader 
shall have reached the end of the argument 
against the marriage of a parson he will have 
sounded the sea of logical possibility. It is 
ruining the modern pulpit that the preacher 
has no quiet cell in which to study and read 
and compose and make himself tremendous, 
but on the opposite he has a house full of 
wife and children, and hence he must mix up 
thoughts on the trinity and on stove-wood, 
and must see St. Paul neglected often that 
words may be passed with the butcher or 
shoemaker. How it comes that a statesman 
like Gladstone and a poet like Longfellow can 
do their mental work within the marriage rela- 
tion, and that a preacher cannot, is a point on 
which Professor Mahaffy’s light omits to shine. 
It is well known that most of the statesmen 
and literary men do more brain-work than any 
clergyman performs; and if the family circle 
does not damage the poets and orators and 
historians, how are we to pass to sad thoughts 
over the married clergyman? We can imag- 
ine how reluctant a woman might be to marry 
a person who could not possibly allow her any 
great variety of bonnets, and whose mind had 
to be absorbed in thought far beyond the 
absorption seen in a statesman and a poet; 
but if the heroism of woman is equal to the 
fate, we do not see why Mr. Mahaffy should 
not permit the wedding ceremony to proceed. 
Indeed, the distinguished author is not self- 
consistent; for he has forgotten that if it was 
a great merit in a certain preacher to borrow 
an encyclopedia, it would be a great pastoral 
help were there some son who could go to the 
neighbor’s house upon such literary errands 
of mercy, and if there were a half-dozen chil- 
dren this borrowing business could be easily 
enlarged. Of course no child would be needed 
for returning the books, but this will not viti- 
ate the usefulness of the clergyman’s children. 

Davip Swine. 








STUDIES IN MEDLZ VAL HISTORY.* 


Mr. Stillé’s “ Studies” are, in their origin, a 
series of lectures upon the civilization of the 
middle ages, presenting in sixteen chapters a 
consecutive and tolerably complete sketch of 
the history of government and society during 





*Srupres tin MEDLEVAL History. By Charles J. Stillé, late 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 
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this period. The author has an agreeable 
style and a genuine historical sense, and 
understands how to preserve due proportion in 
the subjects treated, and to give prominence 
to those that require it. The book presents 
a very satisfactory sketch of medizeval history, 
perhaps as good as is to be found. 

The author is best in the field of thought, 
in such chapters, for instance, as those on 
Papacy and on Scholastic Philosophy. He 
generalizes well, looks at events from a fresh 
and often original point of view, and is happy 
in his comparisons and illustrations. In con- 
stitutional history, and where he has occasion 
to give general outlines of events, he is not 
so good. Probably constitutional history has 
been less an object of study with him, for 
we find here frequent inaccuracies in details, 
generally trifling, but such as the other parts 
of the book do not contain. 

Take, for an example, Chapter VII, “‘ Saxon 
and Danish England.” It is stated (p. 194) 
that Britain under the Romans was governed 
by two prefects. Now, “prefect ” is a term 
of very general application in modern times, 
but was never used by the Romans for magis- 
trates, or officers of a high grade, but always 
for inferior officers appointed to special posts 
or commands. On the next page scabini are 
mentioned in the Roman municipia, but these 
officers did not exist until about the time of 
Charlemagne; the word was probably of Ger- 
man origin. The author goes on to speak of the 
persistence of the Roman municipal life, and 
perhaps he is right in assuming for it more 
persistence than is usually done; but he is 
certainly wrong in saying that “the curia 
was gradually transformed into the Saxon 
gemot, and the Roman basilica be- 
came the Saxon guildhall.” Why is it said 
(p. 198) that the marauders from Ireland were 
“strangely” called Scots? That was their 
name. They were the Scots. In enumer- 
ating the Kingdoms of the Heptarchy on the 
next page, Essex is omitted. On page 203 it 
is said of the three classes of the people, (noble, 
common freemen and slave ): “In the Saxon 
tongue these three classes were named A‘ldor- 
men, Ceorls, or Churls, and Serfs.” Only one 
of these names is correct ; /dormen were 
not nobles, but magistrates ; eorl is usually 
supposed to have been the name of the noble 
class; and serf’ is a Latin word—the Anglo- 
Saxon term was esne, or theow. 

One does not read the book, however, for 
details—for which one would, of course, go 
to Stubbs and other specialists—but for the 
general view of society and civilization; and 
we recognize heartily that the author has suc- 
ceeded in a high degree in carrying out the 
main idea of the work as expressed in the 





Preface, “that to the genuine student the 
unbroken continuity of history is its most at- 
tractive and instructive feature.” In this 
point of view he aims to depict the middle 
ages, in an appreciative spirit, as the inheritor 
of ancient civilization, and “the source of 
much that is valuable in our modern life and 
civilization.” 

At the same time there is another aspect, 
no less important, which is perhaps under- 
valued by Mr. Stillé—that of the interruption 
to the course of civilization presented by the 
feudal and ecclesiastical period which we call 
the middle ages. There is no more signi- 
ficant fact in connection with the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries than the disposition 
which was now manifested, to go back a 
thousand years and find a connecting link be- 
tween modern life and ancient. Ancient civ- 
ilization had collapsed, and its fragments had 
been swept away by Teutonic and Christian 
influences; but after a long interval of oblivion, 
the literature, the science, and much of the 
art of antiquity found at last their matured 
conclusions in modern times. 








A RARE ROMANCE.* 


If “eulogy is flavored with opium,” the 
somnolency of our readers is assured, as we 
have nothing but praise for this fresh and 
remarkable book. After reading it for the 
first time, and collecting gems from nearly 
every page, we wrote on the margin of our 
copy, “The greatest romance of the nine- 
teenth century.” But knowing well the impor- 
tance of mature judgment in such a matter, 
we withheld this opinion for a considerable 
time, while mentally recurring to the de- 
lightful pages of George Eliot, Bulwer, Scott, 
and Ebers; and now, having enjoyed this 
imaginary review of our favorites, and having 
repeated our reading of “John Inglesant” 
with more markings and more emphatic ones, 
we deliberately record the opinion first formed: 
it is the greatest romance of the nineteenth 
century. 

The writer’s name is new in the world of 
letters. So far as we know, this is the first 
time it has been authoritatively attached to a 
book. But he is no novice. Curiosity is 
awakened concerning him. : Who is he? 
What is he? It is commonly reputed that 
he is a “Manchester man,”—by which is 
meant that he is engaged in business and has 
an office in Manchester, England. If we are 
not mistaken (and we think we are not), he 
was once a minor canon of Gloucester, and 
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the author of that clever brochure “The 
Battle of Dorking,” which caused so much 
stir in England during the Franco-Prussian 
war. The success of that pamphlet convinced 
him that his calling was to the pen instead of 
to the pulpit. He therefore left his stall to 
devote himself to letters. It may be that he 
has added literature to business. 

This book has shared a fate similar to that 
of many of our greatest works. We don’t 
know whether the author had any difficulty 
in finding a publisher; but we do know that 
after it was published it remained for some 
time a drug on the market. The “ Athe- 
nzum ” has the honor of first calling attention 
to its merits, and now it has run through 
twenty or more editions in England. 

The style is wonderfully simple, almost 
artless. The author never obtrudes himself. 
We cannot say that we do or do not like him. 
He is forgotten. His characters convey his 
ideas. There is much history in the book, 
but he does not write it—his characters live 
it; much philosophy, but he does not lecture 
—his characters discuss it; much moral and 
religious reflection, but he is silent—the char- 
acters give utterance to their thoughts and 
feelings. The tale is not stopped for a moment 
that the author may deliver himself of a 
homily. With marvellous skill the thought is 
mixed with the narrative, so that if the reader 
would skip the thought he must break the 
continuity of the story. 

The portion of English history which our 
author has converted into romance is the 
debatable period of the Stuarts. One of the 
purposes of the tale is to show the influence 
of Jesuitism in a kingdom alienated from 
Rome, and the manner in which the trained 
disciples of Ignatius Loyola educate suscepti- 
ble persons to the accomplishment of their 
ambitions. The hero, John Inglesant, is a son 
of an English knight. He becomes a cour- 
tier, and as such plays an important part in 
the fortunes of the luckless Charles. He is 
from his youth of a decidedly religious dis- 
position. He has read in Plato of the “inner 
light.” This leads to introspection and in- 
quiry. As this habit may result in mor- 
bidity if left to itself, and may be perverted if 
misguided by another, he easily. became a 
tool of the Jesuits. His tutor, Father St. 
Clare with many aliases, did with him as he 
would. Without being aware of it, he was 
trained for the work of the Church of Rome, 
and did this work conscientiously at the time 
when he was still a member of the Church of 
England and in love with a Puritan maiden. 

he book abounds in beautiful passages. 
In conversation with the philosopher Hobbes, 
Inglesant is made to say: 





“Tam no prophet, yet I would willingly believe 
that God is speaking to me with an immediate voice; 
nay, more, that | may enter into the very life that 
God is leading and partake of his nature.” 

To Hobbes’s query, “‘ How do you know ?” he 
replied: 

“How do I know, indeed, that this divine life 
within me is anything but an opinion formed by 
what I have heard and read? How do I know that 
there is any such thing as a divine life at all?” 


In describing the Puritans, Father Hall says: 


“T have seen nothing more pathetic than touches 
in the life of some of these Puritans, men who have, 
as they thought, in obedience to the will of their 
Deity, denied themselves pleasure—human pleasure 
—through their lives, and now and then some old 
song, some pleasant natural tale of love, flashes 
accross their path, and the true human instinct of 
the sons of Adam lights up within them.” 


To which Inglesant replies in these striking 
words: 

“ Nothing but the infinite pity is sufficient for the 
infinite pathos of human life.” 

The hero is incidentally portrayed thus: 

“Tt is not meant that John Inglesant was alto- 
gether a good specimen of this high class of men, 
[Herbert Ferrar, etc.,] for he was much more of a 
courtier than a saint. He was a sincere believer in 
a holy life, and strongly desirous of pursuing it; he 
endeavored conscientiously to listen for the utter- 
ances of the Divine voice; and, provided that voice 
pointed out the path which his tastes and training 
had prepared him to expect, he would follow it, 
even at a sacrifice to himself; but he was not 
capable of a sacrifice of his tastes or of his train- 
ing.” 

It is impossible by such selections as these 
to give an adequate idea of the book. They 
might be culled from every page; one of the 
charms of the work is that it is so rich in 
these beautiful sentences and paragraphs. 
We must add one more concerning musical 
instruments: 

“There are things concerning musical instru- 
ments very wonderful—such as the laws concerning 
the octaves of flutes, which, make them how you 
will, you can never alter, and which show how the 
principles of harmony prevail in the dead things of 
the world which we think so blockish and stupid; 
and what is more wonderful still, the passions of 
men’s souls, which are so wild and untamable, are 
all ruled and kept in strict measure and mean, for they 
are all concerned in and wrought upon by music. 
And what can be more wonderful then that a maestro 
in the art can take delight in sound, though he does 
not hear it, and when he lovks at some black marks 
upon paper, he hears intellectually, and by the 
power of the soul alone.” 

To those to whom a novel is nothing unless 
it is a love-story, this romance will not meet 
with much favor. Not that the love element is 
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altogether lacking. The love of John Ingle- 
sant and Mary Collet is pathetically described, 
and very few scenes are more vividly written 
than that of her death in a convent at Paris. 
This is the pivot on which the story turns. 
Henceforth the hero spends his time in sunny 
Italy, where his eyes are opened to the spirit 
of that system which he endeavored to re- 
store to England. The advice offered by 
Ferrar, when he was thinking of uniting with 
the Roman Communion, “ Be not hasty to 
decide, and before you decide to join the 
Romish Communion make a tour abroad, and, 
if you can, go to Rome itself,” served its 
recipient well. 

The purpose of the writer seems to be to 
check certain tendencies of English Church- 
men towards Rome; to show the struggle of 
a noble soul towards the likeness of the great 
exemplar; and to revive, for warning, certain 
features in the days of the Stuarts which 
have their counterpart in the present time. 
Perhaps nothing more effectual to this end 
could have been conceived than this powerful 
and stirring romance. 

Rowert Nourse. 





HUXLEY’S SCIENCE AND CULTURE.* 


This volume is made up chiefly of lectures 
and addresses, thirteen in number, which have 
been delivered on various occasions, “ during 
the past seven years,” by their author. The 
subjects treated are somewhat various, but 
the problems of evolution, and the rela- 
tions of scientific study to culture and to 
schemes of education, are chiefly discussed. 
These addresses are marked by the sturdy 
vigor of thought and clearness of diction 
which are characteristic of all of Professor 
Huxley’s writings, and which have given him 
a place in English literature scarcely lower 
than that which he occupies in science. 
Whether one agrees with Professor Huxley’s 
conclusions or not (and on almost every ques- 
tion touched in this volume, his voice is still, 
unfortunately, the voice of the minority), 
every candid reader must delight in the 
methods by which these conclusions are 
reached. ‘‘Clear and consecutive wrong- 
thinking,” as Huxley has well said, “is the 
next best thing to right-thinking,” and if 
“right-thinking” is to consist in the “ majes- 
tic development of grandly unintelligible 
conclusions from sublimely inconceivable pre- 
mises,” the “ wrong-thinking” may be even 
better. 





* SCIENCE AND CULTURE, AND OTHER Essays. By Thomas 
Henry Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co, 





It is hardly possible in our limited space to 
notice the different articles in detail. Most of 
them have already appeared in different Eng- 
lish periodicals, and are not unfamiliar to the 
reading public. ‘Science and Culture,” the 
first in the series, an address delivered at the 
opening of Sir Josiah Mason’s “ Science Col- 
lege” in Birmingham, is a vigorous defense 
of scientific study as a means of real culture 
not inferior to any other. “For I hold,” says 
Huxley, “very strongly by two convictions : 
The first is, that neither the discipline nor the 
subject matter of classical education is of 
such direct value to the student of physical 
science as to justify the expenditure of valu- 
able time upon either; and the second is, that 
for the purpose of attaining real culture an 
exclusively scientific education is at least as 
effectual as an exclusively literary educa- 
tion.” These theses are stoutly maintained 
in justification of the proposed exclusion of 
Latin and Greek from the curriculum of the 
“Science College,” while on the other hand 
the value of the study of “pure science” is 
upheld against the utilitarian view that all 
science except “applied science” is “ specu- 
lative rubbish,” that the naturalist with his 
“material” is but the boy who collects post- 
age stamps, grown to larger stature. 

Among the other addresses, we may notice 
especially that on Joseph Priestley, delivered 
at Birmingham, on the occasion of the pre- 
sentation of a statue of the great chemist- 
theologian to the town which in his lifetime 
drove him out and burned his house and 
library. 

“ Evolution in Biology,” from the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, is a historical sketch of the 
development of the idea of evolution, in all 
respects admirable. The remaining topics 
treated are “‘ Universities Actual and Ideal,” 
“Technical Education,” ‘ Elementary In- 
struction in Physiology,” “On the Method of 
Zadig,” “On the Border Territory between 
the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms,” “On 
Certain Errors Respecting the Structure of 
the Heart, Attributed to Aristotle,” “On the 
Hypothesis that Animals are Automata,” 
“On Sensation and the Unity of Structure of 
the Sensiferous Organs,” “The Coming of 
Age of the ‘Origin of Species,’” and “ The 
Connection of the Biological Sciences with 
Medicine.” 

The closing paragraph in the lecture on 
“ Sensation” attracts our attention. It may 
be taken as an answer to the charge of “ ma- 
terialism,” so often brought against Professor 
Huxley. 

“The Idealist, not content with declaring the truth 
that our knowledge is limited to facts of conscious- 
ness, affirms the wholly unprovable proposition that 
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nothing exists beyond these [and the ‘substance of 
mind. And, on the other hand, the materialist, hold- 
ing by the truth, that, for anything that appears to 
the contrary, material phenomena are the cause of 
mental phenomena, asserts his unprovable dogma 
that material phenomena and the substance of mat- 
ter are the sole primary existences. 

“ Strike out the propositions about which neither 
controversialist does or can know anything, and 
there is nothing left for them to quarrel about. 
Make a desert of the unknowable, and the divine 
Astrea of philosophic peace will commence her 
blessed reign.” 

Davip 8. Jorpan. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Ir would be impossible for Matthew Arnold to 
write upon any subject without elucidating it, or to 
approach it except in a gentle temper and with a 
keen insight into its essentials. These qualities are 
conspicuous in his just-published volume of “ Irish 
Essays, and Others.” No phenomenon is stranger 
than that, of all the Englishmen who have written 
about Ireland, only the intellectual minority have 
entered upon it with either sagaciousness or lofty 
impartiality. John Stuart Mill said years ago all 
that Parnell and the land-league agitators have been 
saying for the last two years about the condition of 
the agricultural peasantry in that island, and he 
distinctly outlined the settlement of the agrarian 
problem in precisely the manner in which it has 
been settled by revolution or by peaceful transfer to 
the peasantry in every country on the continent. 
Richard Cobden, applying only economic principles 
to the enigma which Ireland has always presented 
to the imperial statesmen, reached the conclusion 
outlined by Mill. More than a quarter-century ago 
John Bright made speeches in Dublin in one of 
which he declared that all the ills from which the 
famine-afflicted land suffered were attributable 
solely to the iniquitous land-system under the oper- 
ation of which the tenants were in a lower condi- 
tion of villenage than existed during the darkest 
days of feudalism. Since Mr. Bright became chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster his views appear to have 
become more moderate: the philanthropist became 
a politician and office-holder: the man of the people 
sank into the man of a party. Of the purely literary 
men of England, Matthew Arnold stands pre-emi- 
nent for moral courage, for the talent of thoroughly 
appreciating all the merits of a practical question, 
and for the lucidity and positiveness with which he 
analyzes and expounds affairs which it is the func- 
tion of politicians to confuse and muddle. Concern- 
ing the relations of Ireland and England, he writes 
as a proud Englishman, anxious that the wrong 
too tardily acknowledged in the composition of the 
Land Act shall be totally effaced ; he will not heark- 
en to a separation of the countries, but he demands 
of his countrymen that they remove forever the 
causes which impel the vast majority of the Irish 
subjects of the crown to desire separation as the only 





method of acquiring liberty. The English people, 
he says, are constantly asking what they are to do 
about Ireland. He answers that they have not only 
something to do, but that they have also to be some- 
thing different from what they have been ioward that 
unfortunate country. “As a whole, they have to ac- 
quire a larger and sweeter temper and a larger and 
more lucid mind.” He enters fully into the merits 
and defects of the recent land legislation, and main- 
tains that the act will prove unsatisfactory to both 
landlords and tenants—a fact which both political 
parties are confessing, since each is striving to outdo 
the other in amending it after the tests to which it 
has been subjected have demonstrated its shallowness. 
In addition to the essays on the Irish question, the 
volume contains his charming criticism on the French 
Play in London, his speech at Eton, and his prog- 
nostication of the “future of liberalism.” 


PassING events are giving prominence and im- 
importance to “the labor problem,” and light is 
sought for its solution from every quarter. The 
book entitled “The Social Law of Labor,” by Will- 
iam B. Weeden, (Roberts Brothers), comes to us 
with a title full of promise. But after reading it 
we lay it down with a feeling of disappointment so 
far as the practical discussion of the knotty points 
of the hard problem is concerned. Instead of deal- 
ing directly with present pressing difficulties in the 
attempt to harmonize the relations of labor and cap- 
ital, the autior starts with an abstract theory of the 
nature of society, not very clearly defined, and then 
occupies himself with an antiquarian investigation 
of the historical development of society, especially 
in the various branches of the Aryan race. Ina 
long introduction of nearly fifty pages, the theory is 
propounded in this form: “The Social Law is in 
the central link between Capital and Labor.” It is 
expanded, perhaps we might say explained, by 
statements such as these: ‘ What is Society ?—it is 
not an agglomeration of individuals; it is not a 
bundle of families—it is not the domain of the 
church—it is not the State. It lies deeper than 
either of these four factors of civilized life, for it is 
older than any or all of them. Society is not a so- 
cial compact; it existed in germ before there was 
any pressure to pack human beings together; its 
motive principle comes from within and not from 
withouc. It is the divine afflatus of civilization, the 
breath of God among men, love made manifest 
in human institutions, without which even re- 
ligion as well as politics and material industry 
would fai in bringing happiness to each human 
being. * * * While labor is the first individ- 
ual effort, capital is the first social factor. * * * 
The central force of society which we have called 
social need, affords the nerve power, the impelling 
principle which moves capital and labor alike.” 
The last sentence of the book presents the outcome 
of all, thus: “I do not state the whole question; 
but there are some limits which I claim to have 
reached in this discussion. The power of labor in 
association, the power of capital in its own essence, 
are subject to the power of society. Society is social 
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order—the order of all the elements, all the princi- 
ples and established results of all past life. In the 
bosom of this divine order rest the four institutions 
—the family, the individual, the church, the State. 
The main divisions of the treatise are six: I. Per- 
sons and Property. II. The Corporation. III. The 
Guild. IV. Labor Associations. V. Capital. VI. 
Society, New and Old. In unfolding the first three 
of these divisions the author presents a résumé of 
historical facts concerning the stages of social devel- 
opment from the rude germs of the savage state to 
the refinements of modern society, with full notices 
of Roman terms and laws, Anglo-Saxon usages and 
medieval institutions. Frequent quotations are 
given from writers who have made the several topics 
subjects of special study, and many facts and 
phases of the Aryan race are presented in an inter- 
esting light. What is said on modern labor asso- 
ciations is marked by candor and sound practical 
wisdom, and the chapter on Capital embodies prin- 
ciples for the most part conformed to the views of 
our best economists, though not so clearly presented 
as they might be. The last chapter is made up of a 
jumble of facts and statistics, valuable and interest- 
ing in themselves, but not very coherent. Yet so far 
as the book finds thoughtful readers, it will make a 
strong impression of the necessary mutual depend- 
ence of labor and capital in the very structure of 
society, and of the fact that the full recognition of 
this in mutual respect and sympathy and co-ope:a 
tion is the great desideratum of our times. 


Many have questioned whether Political Econ- 
omy can properly be regarded as a science. We 
have in “ The Elements of Economics,” by Henry 
Dunning Macleod, M.A., lecturer on Political Econ- 
omy in the University of Cambridge, the first vol- 
ume of which has just been issued by D. Applet:n 
& Co., an honest attempt to give to this department 
of study the character of a science, and to secure 
for it a recognition as such. How far the author is 
likely to succeed in his aim we can better judge 
when the second volume shall appear to give us full 
conclusions. This first volume does not make the 
prospect of valuable results as hopeful as could be 
desired. Mr. Macleod comes before the public with 
an air of conceit and high assumption which does 
not quite accord with the modesty that character- 
izes genuine scientific research. He prosecutes 
his work with a remarkable display of extensive 
reading that smacks of pedantry rather than of pro- 
found inquiry and clear conviction. Thus, in the 
first chapter, in a strain of very fine writing, rhet- 
orically considered, we have more than twenty 
pages occupied with a réswmé of all the philosoph- 
ical thinking from the fall of the Roman empire to 
the present time, designed to prove, what nobody 
who knows anything of the subject can doubt, that 
political economy is an inductive science. This is 
followed by a second chapter of some length which 
aims to set forth “the nature and formation of a 
physical science.” Then, in the latter part of the 
book, we meet an elaborate effort, opening with a 
quotation from Shakespeare, to bind up the princi- 





ples of economics by the unyielding bands of alge- 
braical signs and formulas; a curious, almost funny, 
combination of things is thus often presented. But 
the author’s main dependence for the transforma- 
tion and clearing up of economical science is on 
new definitions, in the framing of which he would 
be regarded as an orb of light just rising in the 
firmament. After several chapters filled with ob- 
jections to the definitions of all writers who have, 
before him, treated the subject, he opens Book II 
with his own positive statements, and the remainder 
of the volume is taken up with defining and ex- 
plaining the three terms of highest importance in 
all economical problems— Wealth, Value, and 
Credit. We may not take space for a full and care- 
ful criticism of these definitions and explanations. 
We find in the chapters devoted to them a great 
deal that is sound and true, somewhat diffusely 
stated, and in parts not always consistent with each 
other, yet, except for the extraneous literature intro- 
duced, furnishing profitable reading, suggestive and 
helpful to the discussions of our day. But in a 
general way we feel compelled to say, as is fitly 
said of some other things, “ What is most true is 
not new, and what is new is not altogether true.” 
Thus wealth is said to embrace “ whatever can be 
bought and sold or exchanged.” This agrees 
essentially with the old current definitions, though 
we prefer to put it in the form, “ Wealth is made 
up of all useful things which can be appropriated 
and exchanged.’’ In the further analysis of the 
matter, Mr. Macleod resolves all wealth into three 
orders or species — Material things, Immaterial 
Wealth, and Incorporeal Wealth, typified by the 
terms Money, Labor, Credit. Then, in the special 
effort made to magnify the importance of the im- 
material and incorporeal elements, he runs into 
abstractions and mystifies the matter till the mate- 
rial element is almost wholly withdrawn from view, 
and more or less of confusion or fallacy is thrown 
into the whole subsequent discussion. Now we 
maintain that the material element is fundamental 
and essential to the idea of wealth. True it is, a 
man may make his capacity for labor, his skill, his 
genius, available to secure for him things which he 
needs to eat and drink and wear. But in the ex- 
change he sells, not his capacity, but the palpable 
products that come from the exercise of that capac- 
ity. The laborer cannot transfer to another his 
muscular power, nor the mechanic his skill, nor the 
artist his genius. In the bargain, the other party to 
the exchange fixes his mind not on the faculty itself 
but on some useful product —some satisfaction or 
gratification which is to come from the actual exer- 
tion of the faculty. So, too, it is true that one may 
write his promissory note, and find another who 
will give him bread for that promise, and so sell 
his credit; but the preumise is meaningless except 
as it points to a substantial return at its end, and 
that material object is the sole inducement with 
him who takes the note in exchange. This illus- 
trates the underlying principle of all credit, which 
the discussions of this author throw quite into the 
shade. The mischievous effect of this representa- 
tion is aggravated by a labored effort to resolve all 
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property into the idea of a right, and so to make 
wealth itself mean only an erchangeable right. Mr. 
Macleod’s definition of value agrees with that of most 
modern economists. It is purchasing power, involv- 
ing always a comparison of two or more objects. 
But in setting forth the origin or source of value, 
he rules out the considerations of utility, or fitness 
to gratify desire and cost, or the labor necessary to 
provide the gratification, and makes “ Value the 
child of Demand,” ignoring the fact that demand 
itself depends on these two elements. One’s esti- 
mate of the utility or desirableness of an object 
determines what he is willing to give for it. The 
cost or labor necessary to produce it determines what 
the other party will part with it for, and from the 
consideration of the two things by people generaliy 
the market demand is settled. Our author certainly 
has not improved on the old-fashioned way of stat- 
ing this part of his subject. Mr. Macleod’s views of 
Money and Credit are strung, we believe, upon a 
thread of sound doctrine, but they are made so 
misty and confusing by his refined abstractions 
that the “ greenbackers” of our day will derive 
from his statements abundant aid and comfort, just 
because they cannot or will not apprehend the fixeu 
principles which really underlie his vague, some- 
times careless, often inconsistent, and occasionally 
false, propositions. There is no doubt a profound 
philosophy of Economics, but it is, beyond what 
pertains to other branches of science, a matter-of- 
fact philosophy, made by the actual operations of 
human industry and commerce, and to be developed 
only by study of the practical thinking and dealing 
of men about material values. 


“Tue Constitutional History of England from 
1760 to 1860,” by Charles Duke Yonge (Harper & 
Brothers), is an attempt to take up the great task of 
Hallam where he laid it down. It can scarcely be 
called successful if measured by the standard of its 
model and predecessor. The charms of style which 
render Hallam so delightful are all wanting in the 
diction of Mr. Yonge, whose mannerism of begin- 
ning so many sentences with “ And” soon wearies 
and irritates the reader; while much of his syntax 
is involved and the spirit of the entire work is tame 
and commonplace. It is neither learned, dignified, 
nor broad in its treatment of men or events; and the 
author’s too manifest desire to appear impartial 
while not wounding the prejudices of his country- 
men, discourages a belief in his judicial candor. In 
no quality of substance or manner is his book com- 
parable to the magnificent work of Hallam; and 
Mr. Yonge would have been more judicious had he 
not made such avowal. If the reader can become 
accustomed to his peculiarities of rhetoric, however, 
the book will be found convenient in many respects; 
it covers a period of history in which our own 
country looms up among the nations of the earth 
and takes her place among them; it includes many 
highly significant epochs in the life of the British 
empire; and it glows throughout with the new light 
of liberty which had begun to dawn upon the 
world and whose beneficent rays were soon to illu- 
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mine all parts of the earth. It covers a period, indeed, 
which a Hallam should have lived to describe; for, 
more than all the centuries preceeding it, it beheld 
the permanent growth of constitutional rights, the 
decline of despotism, the diffusion of law, and the 
elevation of justice upon the throne from which 
kingly figures had been forever expelled. Mr. 
Yonge is not capable of grasping the immense im- 
port of such a period; but he at least has collected 
and arranged the chief facts, and he relates them 
without superfluous moralizing. 


Tue fourth volume in “The American Actor 
Series” (J. R. Osgood & Co.) is devoted to the life 
and career of Charlotte Cushman, and is the work 
of Clara Erskine Clement. Charlotte Cushman was 
one of the remarkable women of her period, which 
included George Eliot and George Sand as novel- 
ists, Mary Somerville as physicist, and Harriet Mar- 
tineau as philosopher and political economist. The 
dramatic profession never produced a more intelli- 
gent or more earnest exponent. She entered upon 
her public career at the age of nineteen years, owing 
to reverses in family fortunes, and during the greater 
part of the succeeding forty years she was one of the 
most conspicuous figures in the annals of the stage. 
She began as a singer, but overstrained her voice by 
early effort, and then entered the dramatic field. 
Her career was one of constant industry, which, 
supplementing rare natural gifts, enabled her to se- 
cure quickly and always to maintain an exalted po- 
sition at home and abroad. She achieved success 
without the aid of personal beauty and in spite of 
an inherited disease which was an incessant drain 
upon her vitality. She was a model of womanly 
virtue, and commanded universal respect in a calling 
which is peculiarly beset with temptations and sub- 
ject to ready censure. Her range of characters was 
broad; but it was in the Shakesperian roles, and her 
weird characterization of Scott’s sketch of Meg Mer- 
rilies, that she earned greatest applause. Mrs. Cle- 
ment has written an admirable account of her stage 
career and drawn some faithful pictures of her prin- 
cipal characters. The book is entertaining for the 
general reader, and indispensable to the libraries 
which include a record of the stage. 


THE latest of Professor Anderson’s translations of 
Bjérnson’s novels, “The Fisher Maiden,” is just 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The origi- 
nal appearance of this work, in Norway and Ger- 
many, in 1868, was in more than one sense a great 
event. It was, first, a proof that its author had 
reached maturity, and was able to master his ideas 
and express them in language artistically finished ; 
that he had at last learned how to use his rich ma- 
terial with the greatest degree of artistic economy. 
This advance in the author’s powers was quickly 
recognized, and the book widened the small but 
ardent circle of his admirers till it included the lit- 
erary classes of all Northern Europe. This triumph 
was perhaps partly due to still another cause. Never 
before had Scandinavian literature produced a novel 
which possessed so many of the characteristics of mod- 
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ern poetry ; and these, with the minute studies of na- 
ture, and the brilliant pictures of common life and life 
in various circles of society, all gave bright promise 
of a new literary era. Much was doubtless due to the 
philosophic penetration which the author showed 
himself to possess, and to the emphasis with which 
in this work he insisted upon the fulfilment of the 
divine mission as man’s true object in life, in what- 
ever direction it may call and whatever of sacrifice 
it may cost. The great beauty of the story, and the 
profound and poetic way in which it deals with 
some of the great ideas common to almost every 
form of the human race, must make the book as 
popular in America as it has been and is in all Scan- 
dinavian countries. 


Tuose who read Lady Jackson’s “Old Paris” 
know just what they may look for in its sister vol- 
ume, “The Old Régime” (Henry Holt & Co.). It 
recites the gossip that has dribbled down through 
many sources concerning the court, the salons, and 
the theatres of Paris from the time of the Grand 
Monarque to the outbreak of the Revolution. That 
all its statements have historical value may safely be 
questioned. That all its gossip is delicate and 
dainty is less open to doubt. It reads more like a 
book of the epoch of Wycherly and Congreve, of 
Smollett and Richardson, than of a period when the 
standard of decorum in literature is that of propriety 
in life and conduct. It is not, indeed, offensive to 
decency; but much of its scandals are disgusting, 
and too many of the anecdotes relate to persons 
whose only claim to notoriety is an infamous one. 
It is true that this objection lies, for instance, against 
the Diary of Sam Pepys, whose historical fidelity is 
unsuspected; but Pepys wrote what he saw and 
heard; he gave a marvellously vivid picture of 
men, women, and manners; he gathered together 
the raw and crude material out of which nobler 
men and better writers have made history. This 
solitary virtue of his amusing journal is not pos- 
sessed by the cold-blooded pungency of Lady Jack- 
son’s rank compilations. 


Dr. Oswatp's series of articles on “ Physical Ed- 
ucation,” originally published in the “ Popular 
Science Monthly,” have been collected into a vol- 
ume and issued by D. Appleton & Co. The book is 
one of the best to be had upon its subject. The 
style is concise and clear, the treatment popular, 
and the views in the main such as are approved by 
science and by common-sense. The several chapters 
treat of the important subjects of diet, in-door life, 
out-door life, gymnastics, clothing, sleep, recreation, 
remedial education, hygienic precautions, and popu- 
lar fallacies. When Government shall undertake 
the task of circulating educational literature among 
the masses, one of the first-books distributed should 
be Dr. Oswald’s. 


Mr. Henry Bacon’s “ A Parisian Year ” (Roberts 
Brothers) gives a series of light and easy sketches of 
life in Paris “all the year round.” The -sketches 
are made both with pen and pencil, Mr. Bacon being 





proficient in the use of either instrument. There 
are twelve chapters in the book, one for each month 
of the year; and they are written in a pleasant, gos- 
sipy style which combines entertainment with infor- 
mation about Paris life—especially artist life, in 
which Mr. Bacon is evidently at home. The illus- 
trations are thirty-seven in number, and include some 
good character-studies-and spirited street-scenes. 


Mr. BoxeEr’s poetical “ Book of the Dead " (Lip- 
pincott) seems intended to celebrate the virtues of a 
deceased friend and to avenge some unknown wrong 
upon this dead friend’s living enemies. On these 
two personal themes the poetic changes are rung in 
something of an “ In Memoriam ” fashion; although 
this is suggested to the reader’s mind rather by the 
plan than by the quality of Mr. Boker’s verses. It 
will doubtless be conceded that he has discharged 
his debt to friendship; but some power of compel- 
ling his enemies to read his book would seem indis- 
pensable to the fulness of his revenge. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD’s biographical sketch of James 
Russell Lowell has, we believe, in substance been 
published in “ Harper’s Magazine.” As issued in 
book form by J. R. Osgood & Co., it has the advan- 
tages, well deserved by its merits, of. luxurious print- 
ing and paper, und several fine heliotype illustra- 
tions, including an excellent portrait of Mr. Lowell, 
and views about his home. Mr. Underwood’s sketch 
is perhaps a trifle over-colored by his warm personal 
admiration of the subject, but it is well written and 
interesting, and full of pleasant biographical and 
literary details. 


“ DoOROTHEA,” the latest of Osgood’s Round-Robin 
novels, is a quict romance of the Centennial celebra- 
tion in Philadelphia, in which a young man and 
woman, one newspaper correspondent and the 
other an artist, combine their talents in the produc- 
tion of illustrated articles on the Exposition. The 
partnership proves a good one, and is very sensibly 
made permanent. The sights and scenes of the 
Exposition give the story a pleasant background, 
and wili revive many memories of the details of 
that great spectacle. 








GENERAL ST. CLAIR, AND THE ORDI- 
NANCE OF 1787. 


To the Editor of THE Dra: 

I sincerely regret that the feelings of my esteemed 
friend, Mr. William Henry Smith, have been dis- 
turbed by my amiable notice of his “Life and 
Letters of St. Clair.’ As his long reply in THE 
Dra for April has so few points of historical inter- 
est, my rejoinder will be brief, and will be addressed 
to the specific historical issues raised by him. 

1. Mr. Smith objects to my estimate of the mili- 
tary and civil life of Gen. St. Clair. I spoke of St. 
Clair as “a man of excellent abilities, of high per- 
sonal character, and of faithful, conscientious endea- 
vor’; and again as “a capable, patriotic and noble 
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man.” I attributed his lack of success to no fault 
of his, but to persistent ill-luck. I said: “Gen. St. 
Clair’s civil life was clouded, as his military life 
had been, by misfortune.” I cannot well conceive 
how a more charitable estimate can be made of the 
actual events of his public career. 

2. In his book (v. 1, p. 122,) Mr. Smith gives me 
the credit, in terms more complimentary than I 
deserve, of writing some years ago a paper on the 
Ordinance of 1787, in which I gave a new rendering 
to the history of that Ordinance. He also did me 
the honor of using my materials liberally, and, in 
the main, agreeing with me in my opinions. He 
said : 

“ Not less interesting than the ordinance itself is the ques- 
tion of authorship. * * * Claims have been put forth 
for different eminent citizens. Thomas H. Benton, Gov. Ed- 
ward Coles, and others, attributed the authorship to Jefferson; 
Mr. Webster and a long list of writers to Nathan Dane, of 
Massachusetts; while a son of Rufus King claimed him to be 
the originator of the anti-slavery article. New interest has 
been given to this discussion by a recent contribution to the 
‘North American Review.’ It is from the vigorous pen of 
William Frederick Poole, and contains evidence of that 
thorough research for which the writer is noted. * * * He 
gives the chief credit for the formation and the entire credit 
for the succes*ful passage of the Ordinance to Dr. Manasseh 
Cutler, of Massachusetts.” 

In his reply to my notice of his St. Clair, Mr. 
Smith takes back all this delicious compliment; 
asserts that Prof. Tuttle of Wabash College, in the 
“ Historical Magazine” of 18738, three years before 
my article appeared in the “ North American Re- 
view,” made public the views which in his book he 
had attributed to me; that my method of statement 
is confused ; and, in short, that I know but little of 
the secret history of the Ordinance, while he dis- 
closes to the simplest intelligence that he knows a 
good deal. Shall we accept the book, or the reply, 
as authoritative ’—Mr. Smith calm and dispassion- 
ate, or Mr. Smith disturbed by a friendly criticism 
of his work? 

The reference to Prof. Tuttle and the “ Historical 
Magazine” of 1873, makes it necessary for me to 
give some account of my treatment of the subject 
before 1876. I received the germ of information 
which after several years of investigation I developed 
in the “ North American Review” article, from the 
Hon. Wm. P. Cutler, of Marietta, Ohio, the grandson 
of Dr. Cutler, and member of the Thirty-Seventh 
Congress; and from his venerable sister, Mrs. 
Dawes, the mother of the Hon. Rufus R. Dawes, the 
present member of Congress from the Marietta dis- 
trict. Mr. Cutler, in an address which he delivered 
at the Pioneer Celebration at Marietta, April 7, 1866, 
basing his remarks on evidence from his grand- 
father’s journal then in his possession, said: “ I think 
it but fair to claim for Dr. Cutler at least an equal 
participation [with Mr. Dane] in the great event of 
1787.” 

In the autumn of 1872, I made a visit to the fam- 
ily at Marietta, and procured the manuscript of Dr. 
Cutler’s journal and such other information and 
documents as the family could furnish. These 
papers were in my possession for several years. In 
the winter of 1872-73, I read a paper on the Ordi- 
nance before the Cincinnati Literary Club, in which 
I stated the facts with regard to the origin of the 





Ordinance as far as I had then been able to penetrate 
the obscurity which enveloped the subject. Notices 
of the paper appeared in the Cincinnati journal’ 
which were generally copied by the daily press, and 
these notices brought other documents to light; 
but the chain of evidence as to the real history of 
the Ordinance was as yet very incomplete. I kept 
up my search for materials and my study of the 
subject for the next three years; and it was not till 
after my removal to Chicago that I found the Dane 
Correspondence, the evidence which completed the 
last link in the chain. 

In June, 1878, several months after I had read my 
paper in Cincinnati, and it had been epitomized in 
the newspapers, Prof. Tuttle contributed to the 
“ Historical Magazine” an article on “The Western 
States of the Great Valley,” which ran through four 
monthly numbers, and in which he introduced ex- 
tracts from Dr. Cutler’s journal. The last issue com- 
mented on the evidence, which lay on the surface 
of the journal, that Dr. Cutler was entitled to a 
large share of the credit in the formation of the Ordi- 
nance. Prof. Tuttle, several years before, when a 
student at Marietta College, visited in the Cutler 
family and copied his extracts from the same manu- 
script which was in my possession. I saw these 
extracts as soon as they appeared, and comparing 
them with the manuscript, found the copying or 
printing to be very inaccurate. Regreiting that so 
important a document should be printed in so slov- 
enly a manner, I called attention to the inaccuracies 
in the “Cincinnati Commercial.” If Mr. Smith 
thinks that Prof. Tuttle is entitled to the credit of 
first promulgating the theory that Dr. Cutler was 
the person most influential in forming the Ordinance 
of 1787, he has certainly done the Professor injus- 
tice in omitting all mention of him in his book. 

3. At the time of the passage of the Ordinance 
there were two committees existing—one having 
charge of the Ordinance, and the other of the land 
purchase. The same person was chairman of both, 
and two of the members were the same. Mr. Smith 
says that my method of statement is confused, be- 
cause when I say that while the provisions of the 
Ordinance were under consideration “ The commit- 
tee took Dr. Cutler into their counsels,” I did not 
state which committee; as if it were possible to be 
any other than the Ordinance committee. If there 
be any confusion in the matter, Mr. Smith has made 
it himself, by imagining that any intelligent reader 
would suppose that the Ordinance committee could 
treat of matters concerning a land contract, or that 
the land committee, before it was reported, could 
furnish Dr. Cutler with a copy of the Ordinance for 
his suggestions and amendments. The Ordinance 
committee was appointed on July 9th, Dr. Cutler 
returned his draft on the evening of the 10th, the 
Ordinance was reported on the 11th, took its second 
reading and was amended on the 12th, and passed 
by a unanimous vote of all the states on the 13th. 

Mr. Smith claims that Dr. Cutler’s estimate of 
Dane which he recorded in his journal on July 19,— 
“Holton, I think, can be trusted; Dane must be 
carefully watched notwithstanding his professions,”— 
applies exclusively to the land purchase, and not to 
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the Ordinance which had passed on the 13th. It 
was obviously the expression of a general lack of 
confidence and ex;:ains why he had not taken Dane 
into his counsel in any part of the proceedings. 

Mr. Smith has wholly mistaken the animus and 
spirit of my notice of his St. Clair. It was a 
friendly and not a hostile criticism. I esteemed 
the work very highly, and said so. The attitude 
which Mr. Smith has since assumed has not changed 
my opinions. I still cordially recommend my 
friends to buy it as a very valuable contribution to 
our historical literature. I take pleasure in repeat- 
ing what I said in my notice, which Mr. Smith has 
overlooked : 

* As a collection of original documents and letters, covering 
the period of the Revolutionary war, the dreadful financial de- 
moralization and distress which followed the war, and the abor- 
tive attempt first made at governing the country by a Confeder- 
ation of states, these volumes will always retain their historical 
value. * * * Mr. Smith is entitled to great credit for the 
intelligence and zeal with which he has performed his task, to 
him doubtless a labor of love.” 

W. F. Poors. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S new work on “ Political In- 
stitutions” (Part V of the “Principles of Sociolo- 
gy’) is expected to appear very soon. 

Henry Hout & Co. have added to their Leisure- 
hour series of novels, “ Heaps of Money,” by W. E. 
Norris; “Spinoza,” by B. Auerbach; and “ The 
Freres,” by Mrs. Alexander. 

RoBERT CLARKE & Co. have just published new 
editions of Miss McLaughlin’s art-books—“ China 
Painting’ and “ Pottery Decoration.” The first- 
named work has a new chapter on Firing. 

A NEw and popular work on “The Constitution 
of the United States,” by Mr. Simon Sterne, is an- 
nounced by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. The 
work will include a history of political parties, 
brought down to the present time. 

Mr. GREEN’s volume on “The Making of Eng- 
land” (noticed in the last No. of THe Drat) has 
been so successful as to encourage the author to 
begin a second volume, to be called “ England and 
the Northmen,” and bringing the story down to the 
period of the Norman Conquest. 

Lee & SHEPARD issue “European Breezes,” 
chapters of foreign travel, by Margery Deane; “ Field 
Botany,” a handbook for the collector, by Walter P. 
Manton, illustrated; and new editions of Dr. Pea 
body’s “Conversation, its Faults and its Graces,” 
and Dr. Hill’s “The Stars and The Earth, or 
Thoughts upon Space, Time, and Eternity.” 

D. AppLetoN & Co. have added two important vol- 
umes to the “ International Scientific Series *— The 
Brain and its Functions,” by Dr. Luys, and “ Myth 
and Science,” by Titto Vignoli. They also publish 
Huxley’s new volume of essays, “Science and Cul- 
ture,” and a new singing book for the school and 
home, called “The Song Wave.” Two unusually 
important works will be published by this firm dur- 
ing the present month — Mr. Bancroft’s “ History of 
the Formation of the Constitution of the United 
States of America,” and Volumes III and IV of 





Lecky’s “History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century.” 

Dopp, Mrap & Co. have just issued Mr. Ell- 
wanger’s treatise on The Rose, one of the most 
valuable of recent additions to the literature of flori- 
culture. They also announce an edition of 100,000 
copies of Mr. E. P. Roe’s “ Barriers Burned Away,” 
in paper covers, at twenty cents, and a “ Students’ 
Edition,” revised and improved, of Young’s Analyti- 
cal Concordance to the Bible. 

G. P. Pornam’s Sons have published “Arctic Sun- 
beams; or, from Broadway to the Bosphorus by way 
of the North Cape,” by 8.8. Cox. It will be followed 
by “Orient Sunbeams; or, from the Porte to the 
Pyramids by way of Palestine,”’ by the same author. 
Both volumes are illustrated. This firm issues also 
“ First Aid to the Injured,” by Dr. Peter Shepherd, 
revised and enlarged by Dr. Bowditch Morton. 

Harper & Brorsers have published an impor- 
tant treatise on “The Law of Stock Brokers and 
Stock Exchanges,” by John R. Dos Passos; a me- 
morial edition of Jacob Abbott's “ Young Christian,” 
with a sketch of the author, by one of his sons; the 
fourth revised edition of Newcomb’s “ Popular As- 
tronomy” ; “ Prudence,” a novel, by Mrs. John Lillie; 
and “ Money Making for Ladies,” by Ella Rodman 
Church. 

THE publishers of “The Century Magazine ” send 
out their first completed volume (November, 1881, 
to April, 1882,) in a very novel and beautiful bind- 
ing. The design is by Mr. George F. Babb, of New 
York, and is worthy of the rich illustrations and 
handsome pages of the magazine. It is announced 
that with the May number decorative head and 
tail pieces will be introduced, and articles will be 
signed by their writers’ names. 

Rogerts BrorHers have recently published 
a 12mo edition of Mr. Hamerton’s new work on the 
“ Graphic Arts”; “The American Irish and their In- 
fluence on Irish Politics,” by Philip H. Bagenal, an 
editor of the “St. James Gazette,” who visited this 
country last year to procure material for the book; 
Wheeden’s “Social Law of Labor,” Bronson Al- 
cott’s volume of “Sonnets and Canzonets,” and 
“Onesimus, Memoirs of a Disciple of St. Paul,” by 
the author of “ Philochristus.” 

D. Loturop & Co. have issued a one-volume 
edition of Whiston’s Josephus, containing ‘“ The 
Antiquity of the Jews,” “The Wars of the Jews,” 
a life of Josephus, an appendix, and marginal 
notes. The same firm also publishes Phebe Hana- 
ford’s Life of George Peabody, with illustrations; 
and, in the way of lighter literature, “The Pettibone 
Name,” a New England story, by Margaret Sidney; 
“To-days and Yesterdays,” by Carrie Adelaide 
Cooke; and “ Class of ’70,”” by Helena V. Morrison. 

J.B. Lieprncotr & Co. publish “ Kear,” a poem 
in seven cantos, by Rev. E. A. Warriner, and Boker’s 
“Book of the Dead,” in poetry; a translation of 
Gautier’s “ Romance of a Mummy,” by Augusta Mc 
C. Wright; “Castle and Town,” by Frances Mary 
Peard, author of “Mother Molly,” etc.; “In Ma 
remma,” by, Ouida; “The Bible—Whence and 
What?” by Dr. R. B. Westbrook; and a new edition 
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of Wm. R. Hart’s “ Eternal Purpose,” with a sup- 
plementary essay on “ Life, Temporal and Eternal.” 

ScripnerR & WELFORD’s new books include Percy 
Fitzgerald’s “ New History of the English Stage”; 
Blanchard Jerrold’s “ Life of George Cruikshank,” 
with characteristic illustrations; Ashton’s “Chap- 
Books of the Eighteenth Century,” with 400 illus- 
trations; D’Anvers’s “ Elementary History of Art, 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music”; Auds- 
ley’s “Outlines of Ornaments in All Styles,” with 
illustrations; “Greek and Roman Sculpture,” by 
Walter Perry Copeland ; and “ Alps and Sanctuaries 
of Piedmont and the Canton Ticino,” illustrated 
with etchings and wood-cuts. 

Hoveuton, Mrrr.rw & Co’s freshest publications 
include “Alexander Hamilton,” by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, the second issue in Mr. Morse’s “American 
Statesmen” series; “Notable Thoughts About 
Women,” by M. M. Ballou; Bret Harte’s “ Tales of 
the Argonauts” and “Eastern Sketches,” in the 
new Riverside edition of his works; “An Echo of 
Passion,” by George Parsons Lathrop; “Quatre 
Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo,” a narrative of the cam- 
paign in Belgium, 1815, by Dorsey Gardner, with 
maps and plans; and “ Philosophy and Religion in 
Germany,” translated from the German of Heinrich 
Heine. 

Ir is doubtful if advertising was ever more liter- 
ally made a fine art than has been done in a 
pamphlet just issued by the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road, with the title “Picturesque B. & O.” It has 
150 pages of pleasantly written descriptive matter, 
embellished with nearly 100 illustrations, all from 
original designs by leading artists, such as Moran, 
Gibson, Sheppard, Davidson, Eytinge, and Ferris, 
and cut on wood by the best engravers. All the de- 
signs are good, and many of them are strikingly 
beautiful. The pamphlet has a very artistic cover, 
and is in all respects as elegant as its plan is novel. 
The meritorious press treatment of the delicate 
wood cuts, and the general beauty of typography, 
make it proper to give the credit of the printing to 
Knight & Leonard, of Chicago. 

A sMALL collection of original poems — of which 
an experienced Eastern critic has said that “no 
more noticeable poetry has been produced in this 
country in the past twenty years” —is just pub- 
lished by Jansen, McClurg & Co.; the author has 
already appeared in several books, but the present 
volme —“ A Prairie Idyl, and Other Poems”—con- 
tains more mature and ambitious work. The same 
firm will also shortly issue “A Mere Caprice,” 
a novel of Parisian Life, by Mary Healy, daughter 
of the famous portrait painter, formerly of Chicago, 
now a resident of Paris. “The Idea of Garfield,” a 
political pamphlet, by “ Timoleon,”’ and Evermann’s 
“ Animal Analysis,” designed to facilitate the study 
of zology by the analytical method and especially 
adapted to accompany Jordan’s “ Manual of Verte- 
brates,”’ have just been issued by this firm. 

CuaARLEs ScripneR’s Sons have just published 
Vol. VII of “ Campaigns of the Civil War "—* The 
Army of the Cumberland,” by Gen. Henry M. Cist; 
“ Molinos the Quietist,” by the Hon. John Bigelow; 
“Men and Books,” lectures introductory to the 





theory of preaching, by Prof. Austin Phelps; “ Ar- 
thur Bonnicastle” and “ The Bay-Path,” in the new 
edition of Dr. Holland’s novels; “The Gospel Ac- 
cording to Matthew,” explained by Dr. Philip Schaff 
—heing Vol. I of the International Revision Com- 
mentary on the New Testament; “The Outlines of 
Primitive Belief,’ by Charles Francis Keary. The 
firm’s announcements for May publication include 
a new volume in the “Campaigns” series—“At- 
lanta,” by the Hon. Jacob D. Cox; “ Guerndale,” a 
novel; “The Index Guide to Travel and Art-Study 
in Europe; “ Westminster Sermons,” by the late 
Dean Stanley; and two additional volumes in the 
new edition of Dr. Holland’s works—“Miss Gilbert's 
Career ” and “ Nicholas Minturn.” 

Ir is not often that one who is not an Englishman 
exerts any great influence over literature and art in 
England ; but Dante Gabriel Rossetti, poet and 
painter, who has just died there, was a marked ex- 
ception. The entire Rossetti family, consisting of 
Prof. Rossetti, two daughters and two sons, have all 
added to the literature of the English language; but 
the member of the family most known on this side 
of the Atlantic is Dante Gabriel, the second son. 
About forty years ago, when journalism held sway 
in England, and the influence of the Royal Academy 
was truly oppressive, a few young artists, who had 
formed their style by the study of the works of 
Turner, Prout, Lewis, and Landseer, organized a 
school of art, and termed it the “ Brotherhood of the 
pre-Raphaelites.’ This name was chosen, not be- 
cause they entertained enmity toward Raphael as an 
artist, but only toward the school of conventional 
art which was inaugurated after his death. The 
theory of the “ Brotherhood *’ was not to be guided 
by the style prescribed by any particular school of 
painting, but to represent a thing exactly as it hap- 
pened and looked, and to firmly hold to the effects 
and forms of Nature. Millais, Madox Brown, Hol- 
man Hunt, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, were the 
chosen leaders of the new movement. Nine years 
after its inception, three pictures, which introduced 
the school into England, were exhibited at the 
Academy; they were Millais’ “isabella,” Hunt’s 
“ Rienzi,” and D. G. Rossetti’s “ Girlhood of the 
Virgin.” It is difficult to realize at this day the tor- 
rent of abuse which deluged these young artists. 
They were, however, sustained by their devoted 
friendship for each other,and encouraged to persevere 
by such art authorities as Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, 
and W. M. Rossetti. The conflict has not entirely 
died out, though the pre-Raphaelites have obtained 
a strong hold over the affections of the English pub- 
lic. Ruskin styled Rossetti the “ prophet of the new 
era,”’ and added, that “the series of drawings of the 
‘Life of Christ’ and the mystic scenes from the ‘ Vita 
Nuova’ and ‘ Paradiso’ of Dante are of imperish- 
able power and value to us.” Rossetti’s influence 
as a poet has been as great as that he exerted as an 
artist. He was naturally of the neo-romantic school, 
and has drawn his inspiration from the middle ages. 
Like the poetry of that era, love, in its various forms, 
is the theme of his song, and he expresses his 
thoughts in the vivid words, the intensity of personal 
feeling, the unguarded and ungoverned freedom, 
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which a student of that era would naturally acquire. 
The best-known poem of Rossetti is “ Dante and his 
Circle,” a translation of the “ Vita Nuova” and of 
the sonnets of the poets immediately preceding and 
following Dante. The “Blessed Damosel” is also 
well known, as are the series of sonnets called * The 
House of Life,’ which are often compared with Mrs. 
Browning’s “ Portuguese Sonnets.” Rossetti’s poems 
are more subjective than those of Mrs. Browning; 
but there is a resemblance in the manner in which 
both have so interwoven pain and pleasure in their 
sonnets that joy becomes pain, and sorrow is made 
delightful. Rossetti was undoubtedly much influ- 
enced by the style of the “ Vita Nuova,” in this se- 
ries of sonnets; they are formed on the same plan, 
and by them he demonstrates, as Ruskin says, that 
he “ possesses more than poetic faculty —it is the 
vision that inspires him.” 


Most of the biographical articles on Emerson, 
and critical notices of his writings, have appeared 
in the periodicals. Mr. Poole has kindly furnished 
us, from the manuscript of the forthcoming new 
edition of his “ Index to Periodical Literature,” the 
references to Emerson: 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo. (R. Buchanan), Broadway, 2: 223.—(J. 
Burroughs) Galaxy, 21: 254, 543.—(D. M. Colton) Continen- 
tal Monthly, 1: 49.—(G. Gilfillan) Tait’s Magazine, n. 8., 
15: 17. Same article, Living Age, 16: 97.—(J. O’Connor) 
Catholic World, 27:90.—(G. Prentice) Methodist Quarterly, 
24: 357.—Dublin Review, 26: 152.—North British Review, 
47: 319.—Westminster Review, 33; 345.—Blackwood, 62: 
643.—(F. H. Underwood) North American Review, 130: 479. 
—(B. Herford) Dial (Ch.), 2: 114. 

—Address, July 1838. Boston Quarterly, 1: 500. 

——Address on Forefathers’ Day, 1870. (I. N. Tarbox) New 
Englander, 30: 175. 

—and his writings (G. Barmby). Howitt’s Journal, 2: 315.— 
Christian Review, 26: 640. 

-—and History. Southern Literary Messenger, 18: 249. 

—and Landor. Living Age, 52: 371. 

——and the Pantheists (H. Hemming). New Dominion, 8: 65. 

——and Transcendentalism. American Whig Review, 1: 233. 
See Transcendentalism. 

——and Spencer and Martineau. (W. R. Alger) Christian Ex- 
aminer, 84: 257. 

—Conduct of Life. (N. Porter) New Englander, 19: 496.— 
Eclectic Review, 46: 365. 

—Culture. Fraser, 78: 1. Same art., Living Age, 98: 358. 

——English Traits. See England. 

——Essays. Democratic Review, 16: 589.—Electic Magazine, 
18: 546.—Living Age, 4: 139, 23: 344.—(C. C, Felton) Chris- 
tian Examiner, 30: 253.—Eclectic Review, 76: 667.—Boston 
Quarterly, 4: 391.—Biblical Review, 1: 148.—Prospective 
Review, 1: 232.—Tait’s Magazine n. s., 8: 666. 

——Home and Haunts of. (F. B. Sanborn) Scribner, 17: 496. 

—Lectures at Manchester. Howitt’s Journal, 2: 370. 

—Lectures and Writings of. Every Saturday, 3: 680, 4: 381. 

—— Letters and Social Aims. International Review, 3: 249. 

—New Lectures. Christian Review, 15: 249. 

—Poems. (C. E. Norton) Nation, 4: 430.—American Whig 
Review, 6: 197.—(C. A. Bartol) Christian Examiner, 42: 
255.—Southern Literary Messenger, 13: 292.—Brownson, 4: 
262.—Democratic Review, 1: 319.—Christian Remem- 
brancer. 15: 300. 

——Prose Works. Catholic World, 11: 202. 

—-Recent Lectures and Writings. Fraser, 75: 586. Same 
article, Living Age, 93: 581. 

——Representative Men. (C. A. Bartol) Christian Examiner, 
48: 314.—Eclectic Review, 95: 568.—British Quarterly, 11: 
81. 

—-Society and Solitude. Fraser, 82: 1.—(D. March) New Eng- 
lander, 8: 186. 

—wWritings. (F. H. Hedge) Christian Examiner, 38: 87.—(J. 
W. Alexander) Princeton Review, 13: 539. 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


(The following List includes all New Books, American and 
English, received during the month of April by Mrssrs. 
JANSEN, McCiure & Co., Chicaqo.] 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Thomas Carlyle: A History of the First Forty Years of His 
_— te 1835. By J. A. Froude, M.A. 2 vols., 8vo. 


** On the whole Mr. Froude has acquitted himself admirably, 
and it is rare indeed to find a biography so crammed with 
interest and so free from unnecessary triviality.".— The 
Atheneum. 

Alexander Hamilton. by Henry Cabot Lodge. “ Ameri- 
can Statesmen.” 16mo, pp. 306. $1.25. 


“Mr. Lodge’s familiarity with American political history is 
well known, and this book will be looked for with esusual tn- 
terest.""— Publishers’ Notice. 

Charlotte Cushman. By Clara E. Clement. “ American 
Actors.”” 12mo. $1.25. 

“ An appreciative ‘and popular presentation of the chief 
events in the career of the foremost American actress 
from 1816 to 1876."—Publisher’s Notice. 

Memorial of Frances Ridley Havergal. By her 
sister.— Abridged Hdition. 5 cents. 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 


Quatre Bras, Ligny and Waterloo: A Narrative of 

the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. By Dorsey Gardner. 8vo, 
pp. 515. $5.00. 

The Constitutional Mistery of England. From 1760 
to 1860. By C. D. Yonge, M.A. 12mo, pp. 454. $1.75. 

“ A most worthy continuation of the great work of Hallam.” 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 

The Army of the Cumberland. By Henry M. Cist, 
Brevet Brig. Gen. U. 8S. V. Campaigns of the Civil 
War.”—VII. 12mo. $1.00. 


“ He (Gen. Cist) has dealt with his topic in a way that will 
gain the praise both of his old comrades and of cooler 
critics.”"— Publisher's Notice. 

The Second Battle of Bull Run; As connected with 
the Fitz-John Porter case. By Jacob D. Cox. 16mo, pp. 
12%. $1.00, 

History of the Conquest of Mexico. 
Prescott. 


By Wm. H. 
New, Popular Edition. 3 vols.,12mo. $4.50. 
“The excellence of his productions is in part transparent 


to every reader. Compare what he has written with the 
most of what others have left on the same subjecte, and Pres- 
cott’s superiority beams upon you from the contrast.”— George 
Bancroft. 
The Old Regime, Courts, Salons and Theatres. B 
Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jackson. 12mo, pp. 546. $2. 
*°s Mountain, and its Heroes; History of the Battle 
of King’s Mountain, and the Events which led to it. By 
Lyman C. Draper, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 612. $4.00. 
History of the United States; Under the Constitution. 
By James Schouler. Vol. II. 1%mo, pp. 463. $2.50. 
Arctic Sunbeams; or, From Broadway to the Bosphorus 
by Way of the North Cape. By Samuel S. Cox. 12mo, 
pp. 347. $2.00. 
A Parisian Year. By Henry Bacon. 16mo, pp. 225. $1.50. 
“ Tt would be bard to find another book eo light in touch, so 
wide in range, and that gives so vivid a picture of the 
side of the artists, actors, peasants—indeed of all the world." — 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Putnam’s Library of Travel. First Series. 1 vol. 
12mo. $16.00. 
Outre Mer. A Pilgimage Beyond the Sea. By H. W. Long- 
fellow. Revised Edition. Paper, 15cents; cloth, 40cents. 


ESSAYS, BELLES LETTRES, ETC. 


Science and Culture; and other Essays. By T. H. Hux- 

ley, LL.D., F.R.S. 1$mo, pp. 357. $1.50. 

** Some of these [essays] are among the most interesting of 

f. Huxley's contributions to the literature of science.”— 

Academy, London. 

The Essays and Dialogues of Giacomo Leopardi. 
Translated from the Italian, with biographical sketch. 
By Chas. Edwards. 8vo. $3.00. 

Dovari terms him (Leopardi) “‘the greatest Philosopher, 
poet and prose writer of the nineteenth century. 
Religion and Philosophy in Germany. A fragment 

a the German of Heinvich Heine. “ Baglish an 
eign Philosophical Library.” 8vo, pp. 1T7. $8.00. 
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12mo, 


: gat omnes By Matthew Arnold. 


pp. 308. 


“ They constitute one of me most readable books imagin- 
able."—A/henaum, London 


The Republic of Plato; Translated with an Analysis 
and Introdaction. By B. Jowett, M. A. Second Edition. Re- 
vised and Corrected. 8vo, pp. 327. $4.00. 


Episodes in the Lives of Men, Women and Lovers. 
By Edith Simcox. 12mo. $2.50. 

“ Some me be yous, some ead, some bitter; but all written with 

a daring that reminds one of nothing so much as the feats of 

a clever surgeon.’ 

Abbott’s Young Christian: memoriai edition, —_ 

$000 of thea author by one of his sons. 12mo, pp. 402. 


Budget. 


mown te a> gaghte Abou +e: A literary mosaic. 
12mc, pp. 409. BR -ay- 
Tllustrated Mon’ Magazine. No- 
vember, 1, to . om 1882. vee Ill. New series. 
me... I. P_. $4.00. 


, Etliles*s Works. 
Molings the Quietist. By Hon. John Bigelow. 


me. Marte’ plete Works. New £Ziition. Crown 

8vo. Vol. III. es of the Argonauts and Eastern 
nn pp. 486. $2.00. 

and Kant, or An Exposition of Stoic and Ration- 

altatic Ethics, with a Comparison and Criticiam of the 

1. e100 By Rev. W. T. Jackson, Ph. D. 16mo, pp. 


New Edition. 6 vols, 12mo, 
16mo, 


by he Irish, and Their Influence on Irish Poli- 
tice. By P. H. Bagenal, B. A. 16mo, pp. 236. $1.00. 
Social Etiquette of New York. New and Enlarged 
Edition. 18mo, pp. 207. $1.00 


Whittier Leaflets; For Homes, Libraries and Schools. 
Compiled by Jesep E. Hod 60 cents. 


Hawthorne. “ American Classics Sor Schools.” 
cents. 





16mo, pp. 


Fo bk. Anecdotes; or, Humor and Curiosities of the 
Law and of the Men of Law. By Jacob Larwood. 16mo, 
pp. 304. London. Net. 90 cents. 


ctionary of ogy. By the author of “A Dic- 
tionary of Daily myinclos ‘ta. tone. 50 cents 
Putnam’s Library Companion. ‘The Best Reading. a 
Vol.5 1881. 8vo, pp. 95. Boards, 50 cents 
The Fables of La Yontaine. New Eéition. Bohn's 
Library. London. $1.00. 
Dick's Rovisation s and Readings. No. 14. Bans by 
B. Dick. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents 


ART—ARCHITECTORE. 


The Arts: A Treatise on Varieties of Drawing. 
Hee and snereving ‘2 in comparison with each other 
Nature. By . Hamerton. 12mo, pp. 508. 
P « mag mest important art work of the day."’—Chicago Tri- 

une. 
Interiors and Interior Details: Fifty-two Large Quarto 
a aa Ca oy a L.. number of nal Designs of 
reases, Libraries. Dining-Rooms, etc. 
‘Descriptions, = "By Win. B. Tuthill, A.M. Arch. 
Folio. $7. 


An Elementary History of Art, Architecture, | am A 
ture, +e eS ig 5 By N. D’Anvers. New Eni 
Edition 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, pp. 


ustrated Art Notes upon the 57th Annual Exhibition 
of the National —— of Design, New York. With 
egredestiene of 135 of the Princi . eee, etc. Ed- 
ited by C. M. Kurtz. Bvo. Paper, 


POETRY—MUSIC. 
Sonnets and Canzonets. By A. Bronson Alcott. 
Pp. 149. $1.00. 


world of are full of enjoyment of life, of the beauty of the 
Deis face tio. and the worth of human beings.” — 


The @ Wave: Desi for Schools, Teachers’ Insti- 
wee usical Conventions, and oy Home Circle. By H. 
S. Perkins, H. J. Danforth; and E V. Degraff. 12mo, pp. 
8, 80 — 
18mo, 


d Sonnets. By Owen Innsley. 
pp. 208. Lon- 


16mo, 


Poems an 
pp. 233. Vellum. net $1.00. 


Premalies. By Thomas Woolner. 


12mo, 
$2.00. 





Children’s Poetry. By the author of “John Halifax.” 
16mo, pp. 220. London. $1.50. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


The Brain and Its Functions. 
tional Scientific Series.” 12mo, pp 
“No living physiologist is better hy = speak with 
authority 2 the structure and functions of the brain than 
Dr. Luys.”—St. James Gazette. 
Popular Astronomy. By Simon Newcomb, LL.D. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. 8vo, pp. 57%. 50. 
“Professor Newcomb, Geet his whole volume, pre- 
serves his well known character as a writer who, in treating 
of scientific subjects, fully understands the art of brin ping 
them within the range of popular comprehension.” —. ° 


aS a4 “ Interna- 


Myth and Science: Anessay. By by Vignoli. “‘ Jnter- 
national Scientific Series.’ 12mo, pp. 330. $1.50. 

“His book is ingenious. * * * His th of how 
science ually differentiated from and conquered myth is 
extreme well wrought out and is probably in essentials cor- 
rect." — Review, London. 

The Rose: A Treatise on the Cultivation, History, ig ( 
—— etc. By H. B. Ellwanger. 16mo, pp. 


ont His beok is lively, but thoroughly practical.’’—Jndepen- 


bey A Sy Course of Practical Exercises 
- ave veton By J. B. Sanderson, M.D., LL.D. 8vo, 


aI Tables. Tables for the Determination, Description 
and Classification of Minerals. By James C. Foye, Ph.D. 
New and enlarged edition. 12mo. $1.00. 

In this apm | edition a table describing the species, a table 
pipe reactions species by bases, elements and ores, and the blow- 
pipe reactions referred to in the work, have been added. 

ysis. For use in schools and colleges, fol- 
towing the the waza tical method in = study of zoo) , and 
any on ed to accompany Jo *s Manual of Verte- 

Denton. y BW . Evermann. Square 8vo. 5c. 

This method is the result of much thought and care, and has 
received the at hee of some of the best teachers of zool 
and, better still, has been tested in classes, with the most sat: .- 
factory results. 

Physical Education; or, The Health Laws of Nature. By 

elix L. Oswald,M.D. 16mo. pp. 257. $1.00. 

‘**Let those who are able and wish to do good buy it whole- 
sale and give it to those lees able to obtain it. It will bea 
boon to benighted multitudes."— Popular Science Monthly. 
The Chemistry of = Farm. By R. Warington, F.C.S. 

12mo, ne 120. $1.00, 

Histo: f the Water Supply of the World, etc. 
By T ome J. Bell. 8vo, pp. 134. Paper, 50 cents; éloth, 
75 cents. 

Incandescent Electric Lights. With Particular Refer- 
ence to the Edison Lamps, etc. By \ cates Du Moncel 
and W.H. Preece. Boards, 50 cents. 

The, entiation of Coal Mines. By W. Fairley, M.E., 

Boards, 50 cents. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


land: its Faults 
vO, pp. 220. Lon- 


Representative Government in 
and Failures. By David Syme. Crown 
don. Net, $2.10. 


lements of the Laws; or, Outlines of the System of 
Civil and Criminal Laws in Force in the United States and 
in the several States. By T.L. Smith. Mew Edition Re- 
vised. 12mo, $1.50. 


Central Government. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. 
pp. 160. London. $1.00. 

e Electorate, and the er By Spencer Wal- 

pole. 12mo, pp. 169. London. $1.00. 

The National Bu it: the National Debt, Taxes, and 
S100. By Alex. J. Wilson. 12mo, pp. 176. London. 

Capital and P. tion: a Stud hy the Economic Ef- 
fects of their Relations to _— Other. By Frederick B. 

Hawley. 12mo, pp. 267. $1.50 

The Poor Law. 

London. $1.00. 


12mo, 


By T. W. Fowle, M.A. 12mo, pp. 163. 


FINANCE AND STATISTICS. 


A Treatise on the Law of Stock Brokers, and Stock 
Exchanges By John R. Dos Passos. 8vo, pp. 1043. Law 
sheep, 


“*No inveetor or speculator or broker or banker ought to 
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transact his business affairs without owning and consulting 

this treatise."—N. Y. World. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1882. Statistical 
and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World. 
By Frederick Martin. 12mo, pp. 784. London. $3.00. 

‘“‘ As indispensable as Bradshaw.’’—Zondon Times. 

Money-Making for Ladies. By Ella R. Church. 18mo, 
pp. 221. 90 cents. 

‘There ie plenty of solid sense in it."\—Jndependent. 

The West; from the Census of 1880. A History of the In- 
dustrial, Commercial, Social and —o — — ene of 
the States and Territories from 1 

; Bs 8. 2. EM and W. W. P. 


Porter, assisted by Hen 
8vo, pp. 630. $3.00. 


Jones, A.M. Maps and Diagrame. 


FICTION. 


Dorothea. ‘“ Round-Robin Series.” 16mo. $1.00. 
“The story of it all is told with a brightness and cleverness 
which at times almost flash into brilliancy.”"—Literary World. 


om: of Passion. By G.P. Lathrop. 16mo, pp. 230. 


Prudence: astory of Esthetic London. By Lucy C. Lillie. 
Illustrated by Geo. Du Maurier. 16mo, pp. 177. 90cents. 

“A graphic picture of London estheticism and also a a pleas- 
ant little love story, with an American girl for the heroine.” — 
Chicago Tribune. 

Count Silvius. From the German of Georg Horn. 16mo, 

p. 463. $1.25. 

The Romance of the Mummy. From the French of 
Theophile Gautier. 12mo. $1. 

Half-Hours with Fore Novelists. With Short 
Notices of their Lives and Writings. By Helen and Alice 
Zimmerman. 2vols. 12mo. London. Net, $4.20. 

A Fortunate  Feibare. By Caroline B. Le Row. 
pp. 280. $1.25 

The Fisher Maiden. From the Norse of oo 

Bjornson. By R. B. Anderson. 16mo, pp. 274. $1.00 

Castle and Town. By a M. Peard. 
Paper, 60 cents: cloth, $1.25 

“A readable story * * * displays considerable dramatic 
power.”’— Chicago Tribune. 

Arthur Bonnicastle: 
land. New Hdition. 

The bow | Path: 
J.G. Holland. 

John Inglesant. 
12mo, pp. 445. 

“An interesting b. remarkable book.’’—Saturday Review. 
The Pettibone Name: a New Ty on story. By Mar- 

garet Sidney. 16mo, pp. 315. $1.25. 

Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norris. 

Series.” 16mo, pp. 352, $1.00. 

“A society novel of English life * * * The story is 
ar ye | written, and as interesting as its author's other 
work.” —Chicago Tribune. 
Pride and Passion. 

pp. 416. $1.50. 

Polly’s Scheme. By Corydon. 16mo, pp. 207. $1.00. 

Spinoza: a novel, from the German of Berthold Auerbach. 

* Leisure-Hour Series.”’ 16mo, pp. 444. $1.00. 
yperion: a romance. By H. W. - —roccamae 
tion. Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 40 cents 

Signa. By Ouida. New Hadition. Paper, 60 cents. 


16mo, 
16mo, pp. 311. 


an American novel. 
i6mo, pp. 422. 25. 


a Tale of New England Colonial Life. By 
New Edition 16mo, pp. 408. $1.25. 


S10 H. Shorthouse. Cheap Hdition. 


By J. G. Hol- 


“ Leisure-Hour 


By May Agnes Fleming. 12mo, 


New Edi- 


NEW NOS. IN FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


The Fixed Period. By A. Trollope. 15 cents. 
Exchange no Robbery. By M. Betham Edwards. 15 
cents. 


Plain Speaking. By Miss Muloch. 15 cents. 
Dorothy’s Venture. By Mary Cecil Hay. 15 cents. 
For Cash Only. By Jas. Payne. 20 cents. 

Dr. L’Estrange. By Annette Lyster. 20 cents. 


Thos. Gasiyie: a o Rtas of the First Forty Years of his 
Life. 1795-1835. By J. A. Froude, M.A. 2 Parts. Per 
Part, 15 cents. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Thomas a Kempis and The Brothers of Common Life. 
By Rev. S. Kettlewell. 2vols. 8vo. 

*« «The Imitation of Christ’ has, —_ the single exception 

of the Bible, had a larger circulation than any book ever 

printeé. This is the first record that has ever been published 





der which bh the life of the author and the circamstances un- 
his famous work was produced.”—Pudblishers’ 


Sictesy of the Egyp 
of Dy. Cc. P. meee ian “+ A 
Library.” 8vo, pp. 230. 

Outlines of Primitive Setiet amon. 
BS 60. Races. By C. F. Keary, M.A. F 


Pavcign Ph the Dutch 
Philosophical 


the Indo-Euro- 
.A. 8vo, pp. 534. 


“The book is the work of a master in intellect, scholarship 

and art.""—Phila. Bulletin. 

Onesimus. Memoirs of a Disciple of St. oo By the 
author of “ Philochristus.” 16mo, pp. 308. $1.50 

Men and Books: ~ Studies ¥ Homiletics. By Prof. Aus- 
tin Phelps, D.D. 8vo. $2.00. 


The International Comme on the New Testa- 


Committee. Edited by Philip. Schaff, D.D.,LL.D. Vol. I, 
ieee By the Editor. 16mo, pp. 416. "$1. 25. 


bas mew ‘estament in the o Geiginal Greek, Accord- 
of 4 Text followed in the Authorized Version, to- 

4 with the variations adopted in the Revised Version. 

$17 my by F. H. A. Schrivener, M.A., etc. 16mo, pp. 656. 


The andes Whence and What? By. R. B. Westbrook, 
D.D., LL.B. 16mo, pp. 232. $1.00. 

The Decay of Modern Pegeching: an Essay. By J. P. 
Mahaffy. 16mo, pp. 160. 90 cents idibind 
Words for the New Church. Part IX. This number 
contains the third —_ of the crate on the Conflict 

of the Ages, etc. Paper 50 cents. 


MEDICAL. 
A Treatise on the Science and Practice 


of Medi- 
cine; or, the a and sues utics of Internal 
a By Alonzo B. Palmer, M.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 


Manual of Den tal Surgery and Pathology, By Al- 
fred Coleman, L.R.C.P., ee. Thorou y ravieed and 
adapted to the use of American stu 4 and practi- 
he By T. C. Stellwagen, M.A., M.D. 8vo, pp. 408. 


hronic Bronchitis: its Form and Treatment. By J. M. 
Fothergill, M.D., Edin. 8vo, pp. 160. $1.50. 


First Aid to the Injured. By Peter Shepherd, M.B. 
18me, pp. 88. 56 cents. 
[Any book in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, by JANSEN, McCuiure & Co., Chicago.] 
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Volume II (May 1881, to April 1882) will receive 


it FREE on application to the Publishers. 


BINDINGS FOR THE DIAL. 


Subscribers wishing their copies of the First or 
Second Yolume of THE DIAL bound can send them 


to the Publishers for that purpose. 


Price of Cloth Binding, $1 per Volume. 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 


117 & 119 State street, CHICAGO. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
HAVE FUST PUBLISHED: 
AN ENCHANTING NEW NOVEL. 


The Romance of a Mummy. 


Translated from the French of Tutornite Gauticr, by 
Miss Aveusta McC. Wricut. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


“He tructs the fabul splendors of Old Egypt with 
a magnificent audacity of detail.”—H. James, Jr. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
Elements of the Laws ; 


Or, Outlines of the System of Civil and Criminal Laws in 
force in the United States and in the several States of the 
Union. Desivned as a text-book and for general use. By 
T. L. Smrtu. New edition, revised. 12mo, fine cloth, $1.50. 


Leeds’s Smaller History of the United 
States. 


By, Jostan W. Leeps, author of * Leeds’s United States 
story,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


Words for the New Church. 
Part IX. Being No.3 of Vol. II. This number contains 


the third part of the monograph on THe ConPLictT OF THE 
Agzs, etc. Royal octavo, paper cover, 50 cents. 


Dictionary of Mythology. 





Being a Handy Diction of Mythology for Everyday 
Rea 5 sf the author of “ A Dictionary of Daily Blan- 
ders,” ** A Handy Book of Synonymes,” etc. 18mo, !imp 


cloth, 50 cents. 








*,* For sale by all booksellers. or will be sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price, by the publishers. 





JOHN HOLLAND, 


Manufacturer of all Styles of 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 


GOLD TOOTH-PICKS, FINE PEN-HOLDERS, &tce. 


Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, ‘‘ For Great Exvasticity 
AND GENERAL Excetience.” See Report of Judges, pub- 
lished by Lippincott & Co., Phila. For sale by the trade. 

MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM: 
19 West Fourtu Street, Cincinnati. 


Mlustrated Price Lists Mailed on Application. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 











Porputar Numsers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 





The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 


26 Joun STREET, 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


NEW YORK. 











EUROPEAN BREEZES. 


By Marcery DEANE (Mrs. Marre J. PrrTmMan). 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Switzerland, covering places not usual- 
ly visited by Americans in making “ The grand tour 
of the Continent,” by the accomplished writer of 
“ Newport Breezes.” Mrs. Pitman weaves the same 
charm about the daily European life as she met it, 
that we find in her delightful “‘ Newport Breezes,” — 
the charm of a cultivated lady whose eyes and ears 
are ready servants, and whose versatile pen is quick 
to make the record. 


CONVERSATION: 


Its Faults and Its Graces. Compiled by ANDREW 

P. Peanopy, D.D., LL.D. Cloth, price 50 cents. 

New edition, containing: 1. Dr. Peabody’s Lec- 

ture; 2. Mr. Trench’s Lecture; 3. Mr. Parry 

Gwynn’s A Word to the Wise; or, Hints on the 

Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing 

and Speaking; 4. Mistakes and Improprieties in 

Speaking and Writing Corrected. 

“ A most excellent work for teachers, students, and 
all others who desire to perfect themselves in lan- 
guage and conversation.”’—Boston Post. 

“A handy and suggestive volume.”—Boston Com- 
monwealth. 

“Tt is _ the book needed by every one.”—Sat. 
Evening Gazette. 


FIELD BOTANY. 


A Hand-book for the Collector. Containing In- 

structions for Gathering and Preserving Plants, 

and the Formation of an Herbarium. By WALTER 

P. Manton. Cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 

“The directions for Leaf Printing and Skeleton- 
izing are alone worth more than the price of the 
book.” 


“ A book of practical directions, plainly and briefl 
told, for gathering, preserving, and arranging botant. 
cal specimens.”—N. Y. World. 

“ The author nct only understands his subject, but 
understands well how to impart the information he 
possesses.”’—South Boston Inquirer. 

Uniform with Lee and Shepard’s series of Hand- 
books and Manuals, viz. : 

HAND-BOOK OF CONVERSATION, 50 cents. 

HAND-BOOK OF Ene@uisu Synonyms, 50 cents. 

HAND-BOOK OF FIELD Botany, 50 cents. 

HAND-BOOK OF LiguTt Gymnastics, 50 cents. 

Pronounctnc Hanp-B0oK oF 3000 Worps OFTEN 
MISPRONOUNCED, 35 cents. 

HAND-BOOK OF PuncTUATION, 50 cents. 

HAND-BOOK OF Woop ENGRAVING, $1. 

MANUAL OF TAXIDERMY (in press), 50 cents. 

Insects; How to Catch anp How To PREPARE 
THEM FOR THE CABINET, 50 cents. 


The Stars and the Earth ; 


Or, Thoughts upon Space, Time and Eternity. 
With an introduction by THomas Hii, DD. 
LL.D., late President of Harvard College. New 
edition. Cloth, 50 cents. 

The Reading Club and Handy Speaker. No. ro. 
Edited by Georcr M. Baker. Uniform with 
Nos. 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8 and 9. Cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 15 cents. 


LEE & SHEPARD, PuBLIsu_Ers, 
BOSTON. 
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A BRIGHT SUMMER BOOK. 


Belgian Days. 
By Kate Byam Martin. Price $1. 


The author of this work is an American lady, who, during 

an extended residence in Belgium, had = exceptional op- 

rtunities for studying the social and domestic life of that 
ittle-known and very peculiar oa. 

The work contains the story of an intelligent, spirited, and 
high-minded American girl, who, while travelling abroad, finds 
herself compelled by financial reverses at home to accept a 
—- as governess in a wealthy Belgian family. The author 

as had the good fortune to discover almost a new field, and 
has made good use of her unusual —- by producing 
sketches of the country and people which add greatly to the 
interest of the story. 


“It has brightness and vivacity, and freshness of scenes 
and description.”— Boston Journal. 

“It contains a fine discrimination of character, with racy 
pictures of foreign rs, and is unce ly well written.” 
—The Standard. 

“The story is much better than any guide book can be, and 
almost equals actual experience. The volume will well reward 
reading.” —Pittsburgh etle. 

** [It shows an acute and intelligent observation of Belgian 
ways, and it is a great pleasure to call attention to the careful 
and artistic work that Miss Martin has put into her book.” — 
The Tribune. 





NEW TEXT BOOKS. 


Animal Analysts, 

For Use in Schools and Colleges, following the 

Analytical Method in the study of Zodlogy, and 

especially adapted to accompany Jordan’s Manual 

of Vertebrates. By B. W. EVERMANN. Quarto, 
price 75 cents. 

This method is the result of much thought and , and 
has received the approval of some of the best teachers of 
Zodlogy, and better still has been tested in classes with the 
most satisfactory results. The work has ten pages devoted to 
Mammals; my - to Birds; ten to Reptiles; forty to 
Fishes; and ten to Other Vertebrates. 


Mineral Tables. 


For the Determination, Description, and Classifi- 

cation of Minerals. By James C. Foys, Ph.D. 

Revised and enlarged edition. 12mo. price $1. 

This very valuable work has been increased from thirty- 
eight to eighty-five pages, and to the previous edition there have 
been added a table describing the species, a table classifying 
—— by basic elements and ores and the blow-pipe 
reactions. 


Books on Musical Subjects. 


Music-Study in Germany. 
By Miss Amy Fay. 12mo, price $1.25. 


ae are charming letters. both in style and matter, and 
the descriptions of Tausig, Kullak, Liszt, and Deppe, with 
each of whom Miss Fay studied, are done with all the delicacy 
of a sketch by Meissonier.”’— Globe, Bosto 


mn. 
Life of Mozart. 
From the German of Dr. Louts Nouu. With 
Portrait, price $1.25. 
“Itis a very charming sketchof a most interesting char- 
acter, and is worth the reading of students of human nature as 
well as of musical people.”’— Congregationalist, Boston. 


Life of Beethoven. 


From the German of Dr. Louris Noun. With 

Portrait, price $1.25. 

** Nohl has a devoted love for the great composer and musi- 
cian, and this he most beautifully imparts to his enthusiastic 
tribute, which is, nevertheless, a carefully written and just 
biography.’’—Home Journal, Boston. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
the price, by Hd publishers, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
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A GOLDEN SERIES. 
GOLDEN POEMS. 


By BritisH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS. SELECTED 
AND EpiTep BY FRancis F. BROWNE. CROWN 
8vo. Ricuiy sounp. Fuitu Gitt. Price $2.50. 


THE CuHIcaGo ADVANCE says: “It is clearly the 
best edited selection and arrangement of the shorter 
and more familiar poems in our language that has 
yet appeared.” 

THE Boston Sat. Eve. Gazette says: “ It is ed- 
ited with remarkably good taste, comprising as much 
that is meritorious and as little that is unworthy as 
any anthology that we remember. It is believed 
that there are nearly fifty pieces that are to be found 
in no similar work.” 

THE New York Home Journat says: ‘ The 
volume is both a delight and a convenience. Its 
p ems are wisely chosen from every age and lan- 

uage, and from familiar and unfamiliar authors. 

ts subjects, which are grouped into eleven divi- 
sions, are fitly chosen for those who wish to suit the 
poem to the hour and mood, while for quotations 
the book is as happily arranged as it is charming.” 

Pror. Moses Cort ‘(YLErR, in a letter to the Edi- 
tor, says: “I have taken pains to examine with 
some care your ‘Golden Poems.’ What was begun 
as a task was soon transmuted into a pleasure. I 
am charmed to see how well you have proved that 
there was room for still another volume of poetical 
selections. I shall keep your book hereafter within 
reach; for it is pleasant to see, easy to hold, and re- 
freshing to read.” 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


From THE Worps OF LEADING OraTORs, DrviNEs, 
PHILOSOPHERS, STATESMEN AND Poets. By 
Rev. 8. P. Linn. Crown 8vo. Ricuiy Bounp. 
Fut Giit. Price $2.50. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ENQUIRER says: “The se- 
lections are made with rare taste and judgment. 
They show a wide range of reading and a wonderful 
knack of selecting the few pregnant words which 
convey the ——_ of an essay or a speech.” 

Tue Livinc Cuurcn says: “The author has 
athered from a great variety of sources words that 
ive because ‘ worthy to be said.’ The book isa 

mirror of wisdom, a storehouse of truth, a concen- 
tration of the intellectual rays that have lightened 
the pathway of mankind.” 

THE CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL says: “ An admir- 
able book in every way, and a great credit to the 
gentleman who compiled it. Its contents are truly 
golden thought-. They consist of the choicest pos- 
sible selections from the writings of the best authors 
all over the world. * * * Among all the volumes of 
the kind we remember to have seen, none contain 
nobler, choicer thoughts than this.” 

THe Boston GOLDEN RULE says: “ We have read 
many of these golden gleams of thought with much 
inward delight. Few expressions are more compact 
and true than this from the poet Southey, ‘ It is with 
words as with sunbeams; the more they are con- 
densed the deeper they burn.’ The volume before 
us is the choice fruit of the finest intellects. And 
through the whole these intellectual suns sparkle 
and glow and burn.” 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
117 anv 119 Srate Srreszt, Cuicaco, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 
Vol. ll. Alexander Hamilton. 


By Henry Cazot Loner. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


This is the 4 ye ne pes F pemes of Sy = — 
can Statesmen, so y be ey y Mr. Morse’s “ uincy 
Adams.“ Mr. Lodaete team rity with American political his- 
tory is well known, and this book will be looked for with un- 
usual interest. 


Bret Harte's Complete Works. 


Vou. Ill. TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS AND 
EASTERN SKETCHES. Cr. 8vo, $2.00. 

This group of stories under the general title of “ Tales of 
the Argonauts’ is chiefly composed of sketches of early Cali- 
fornian life, written in Mr. Harte’s inimitable manner. Severai 
of = “ Eastern Sketches * have never before been collected in 
a volume. 


Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo: 


A NARRATIVE OF THE CAMPAIGN IN BEL- 
GIUM, 1815. By Dorsey Garpner. With Maps 
and Plans. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


The story of these memorable en ments has always been 


a favorite theme with both writers and readers of history, and 

these volumes aim, with the aid of maps and plans, to place be- 

fore the reader in a realistic manner the almost simultaneous 

qateste of Ligny and Quatre Bras and the crowning battle of 
aterloo. 


Notable Thoughts About Women. 
Compiled by ee! Batiou. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
1.50. 


An interesting and valuable collection of many striking 
and characteristic thoughts and expressions in rd to women, 
by noted men and women of all nations, and of past and pres- 


ent times. P 
An Echo of Passion. 


By Georer Parsons Laturop. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


This novel, which has met with so favorable a reception 
as a serial in the pages of the Atlantic Monthly, is now pub- 
lished in book form, in which it will doubtless find many new 
readers. It is issued in attractive style with a very novel and 
artistic cover designed by Francis LaTHRop. 


The Fisher Maiden. 
By ByORNSTJERNE BybRNsON. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The fourth volume of the authorized edition of the novels 
of this Norwegian author. The story is written with the power 
and simple charm to be found in all of Bjérnson’s stories. 


AMERICAN CLASSICS FOR 
SCHOOLS. 


Hawthorne. 
In one volume, 16mo, illustrated, 60 cents. 


This is the second volume of a series intended to supply, 
in attractive form, passages suitable for school-reading, which 
will give the pupil a taste for what is best in American litera- 
ture. The extracts have been made with t care and judg- 
ment. The volame contains a portrait of Hawthorne and eight 


illustrations. ae 
Whittier Leaflets. 


POEMS AND PROSE PASSAGES FROM THE 
WORKS OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHIT- 
TIER. For Homes, Libraries, and Schools. 
Compiled by JoszErHine E. Hopepon. Beauti- 
fully illustrated, 12mo, 60 cents. Pamphlet or 
Leaflets, separately, 30 cents each. 

The success of the Longfellow and Holmes Leaflets has 
been so great that Miss H ion has now pre a similar 
collection from Mr. Whittier’s writings, which is sure to come 
into wide and general use. 

*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
11 East SEVENTEENTH St., New YORE. 





SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S NEW BOOKS. 
The Life of George Cruikshank. 


In two Epochs. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. With 
numerous Characteristic Engravings selected 
from some of G. Cruikshank’s scarcest works, 
and a Frontispiece to the Second Volume, by 
GustTavE Dorg, called by him the “ Gin Fiend.” 
2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $7 50. 


An Elementary History of Art, Archt- 
tecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music. 


By N. D’Anvers, Author of “ Life of Raphael D’Ur- 
bino,” etc. New edition, with Introduction by 
Professor RocerR Smiru. The “ Music” edited 
by OwEN J. DuLLEA. With over 200 Engravings, 
illustrating the various branches of the Arts, by 
Examples from the Great Masters in every age, 
together with Portraits of celebrated Composers, 
Musical Instruments, etc. etc. One volume, large 
Crown Octavo, strongly bound in cloth, gilt top 
(800 pages), $4.50. 

“ For students who desire to train their own minds, for those 
who wish to prepare themselves for Continental travel, and 


above all, for pupils in schools of a high class, no hand-book of 
Art History could well be more suitable than this volume.” 


Chap-Books of the Eighteenth Century 


With Facsimiles, Notes, and Introduction. By 
Joun Asuton. With 400 Illustrations from the 
old-fashioned wood-blocks. 12mo, cloth, $2.25. 
*,* This volume contains an interesting account of the cu- 

rious little ——— published and sold by chapmen or - 
dlers in the eighteenth century, and now for the first time given 
to the public in a collected form. It is copiously illustrated 
with upward of one hundred rude but characteristic wood en- 
gravings, without which the book would be of little value. 


A New History of the English Stage. 


From the RESTORATION, CHIEFLY in CON- 
NECTION with the PATENT THEATRES. 
By Percy FirzGeraxp, Author of “ The Life of 
George the Fourth,” “The Life of David Gar- 
rick,” ete. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $8.00. 


“Full of interesting matter. . . . Abound in lively 
biographical sketches, cleverly-drawn portraits, and well-told 
anecdotes."’—St, James’s Gazette. 


Greek and Roman Sculpture. 


By WALTER CoPpELAND Perry. A Popuiar Intro- 
duction to the History of Greek and Roman 
Sculpture. Designed to promote the knowledge 
and appreciation of the remains of Ancient Art. 
With 268 Illustrations engraved on wood. One 
Mery . royal 8vo, cloth extra, top edges gilt, 

12.00. 


Outlines of Ornament in All Styles. 


Selected from Executed Ancient and Modern Works. 
A Handbook for the Architect and Decorative 
Artist. By W. and G. Aups.Ey, Fellows of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 1 vol., 
folio, cloth, with 60 Illustrations, $12.00. 


Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont 
and the Canton Ticino. 


By Samuzt Butter, Author of “ Erewhon,” etc. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, illustrated with etchings and 
woodcuts, $7.50. 


*.* The above for sale by all booksellers, or sent 
by mail, on receipt of price, by 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
745 Broapway, New York. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
WILL PUBLISH IN MAY: 


I. 
THE INDEX GUIDE 


TO TRAVEL AND ART STUDY IN EUROPE. 


A Compendium of Geographical, Historical and Artistic In- 
formation for the use of Americans. Alphabetically arranged. 
By Lafayette C. Loomis, A.M. With Maps, Tables of Routes, 
Plans and Catalogues of the Chief Art Galleries, and 160 Illus- 
trations. lvol. I6mo. 600 pages. $3.50. 


Part I —Scenery, Art, History, LEGEND AND Mytus 

— Descriptions of Places, Buildings, Monuments, 
Yorks of Art, and the Historical Facts, Legends and Myths 

connected with these]. 

Part II.— Pans aND CATALOGUES OF THE ART GALLE- 
RIES OF EUROPE. 

Part IlI.—Maps, TaBLes anp DirReEcTIONS FOR ALL 
LzapIne Routes oF TRAVEL. 


Il. 
GUERNDALE. 


By J.S8., of Dale. 1vol. 12mo. $1.25. 

Guerndale is a distinctly modern novel, and its claim to 
consideration lies in its revelation of modern tendencies. While 
it is interesting as a story, and extremely brilliant in its narra- 
tive, the interest lies far deeper than the mere development of 
plot. It is realistic to a degree, vivid and picturesque in its 
descriptive passages, and —s less than a philosophical 
romance. e lesson it teaches is a profoundly salutary and 
much-needed one. 


III. 


WESTMINSTER SERMONS. 


Sermons on Special Occasions, preached in Westminster 
Sas. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. 1vol. Crown 8vo. 


Dean Stanley’s Memorial Discourses in the Abbey, of which 
he was so long the ruling spirit, were always among the most 
notable and interesting events occurring in the ecclesiastical 
world of England. e volume now published contains a 
number of the more important of these discourses, and it can- 
not fail to have a wide interest, connected as it is with names 
now historic and embalmed in the literature of the century. 


IV. 
THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


A New VoLume. 


IX.— THe CAMPAIGN oF ATLANTA. By the Hon. Jacob D. 
Cox, Ex-Governor of Ohio; late Secretary of the Interior of the 
United States; Maj.-Gen. U.S. V., etc. 1 vol. 12mo. With 
Maps and Plans. $1.00. 

This volume takes up the Western Armies where they were 
left by Gen. Cist, at Chattanooga, and carries the narrative to 
the organizing of the t movement —- Georgia. No 
book more crowded with new matter or with important state- 
ments of personal observation and knowledge has been pub- 
lished in this collection. 

Volumes already published in this series: 

I. Tae OuTBREAK OF REBELLION. By John G. Nicolay, 
Esq. From Fort Henry To Cortmnts. By Gen. M. F. 
Force. III. Tue Pentnsuta. By Gen. Alexander 8. Webb. 
IV. Tau ARMY UNDER Pops. By John C. Ropes, Esq. V. THE 
ANTIETAM AND FREDERICSBURG. By Gen. Francis Winthrop 
Palfrey. VI. CHANCELLORSVILLE AND GETTYSBURG. By Gen. 
Abner Doubleday. VII. Taz ARMy OF THE CUMBERLAND. By 
Gen. Henry M. Cist. Each 1 vol. 12mo. With Maps. $1.00. 


Vv. 
MISS GILBERT’S CAREER. 
NICHOLAS MINTURN. 


Each 1 vol. 16mo. $1.25. 

With the issue of these volumes the new edition of Dr. 
eleas's writings is completed. The volumes already pub- 

shed are: 

Trtcoms’s Letters; GoLp Fort; BitteR-SwEET; Lxs- 
sons IN Lirg; Pian TaLKs; KaTHRINA; MISTRESS OF THE 
Manse; Tue Jones Famity; THE PurRITAN’s GUEST, AND 
OTHER Porms; EYERY-DAY Topics, first series; EveRY-DAY 
Topics, second series (A New Volume) ; SEVENOAKS; THE Bay 
Patu; ARTHUR BonnicasTLE. Each volume 16mo. $1.25. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


A History of the First Forty Years of his Life, 1795 to 1835. 
By James Anthony Froude, M.A. 2vols. Crown 8vo. $4.00. 

‘“* Mr. Froude’s biography disappoints no expectation. He 
has done his work in such a way that leaves scarcely a fault to 
be found with it. He has told the whole truth about honest, 
earnest, irritable, severe Thomas Carlyle. We discern no trace 
of that disease which Macauley calls the disease of admiration. 
* * * That the reader will find the work supremely interest- 
ing is beyond the possibility of doubt, and we are equally posi- 
tive that he will re-read it as often as he needs a vigorous and 
refreshing mental tonic.”—Boston Courier. 


Il. 
OUTLINES OF PRIMITIVE BELIEF 
AMONG THE INDO-EUROPEAN RACES. 


By Charles Francis Keary, M.A., of the British Museum. 
lvol. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 

“Mr. Keary, having unusual advantages in the British 
Museum for studying comparative philology, has gone through 
all the authorities concerning Hindoo, Greek, early Norse. 
modern European, and other forms of faith in their early 
stages, and there has never before been so thorough and so 
captivating an exposition of them as that given in this book. 
* * * In fact, the book is the work of a master in intellect, 
scholarship and art, and one that will be heartily enjoyed by 
every careful and thoughtful reader.” — Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Ill 


MOLINOS THE QUIETIST. 


By Hon. John Bigelow. 1vol. 16mo. Unique Binding. $1.25. 
“The career of Molinos makes one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of Catholicism, and not the least inter- 
esting in ecclesiastical history in general. Mr. Bigelow seems 
to have made an exhaustive study of the man and of the time, 
and he has written the narrative of his life and an exposition 
of his work in a clear and spirited style.”—New York World. 


IV. 
MEN AND BOOKS: 
OR, STUDIES IN HOMILETICS. 


Lectures Introductory to the ** Theory of Preaching.”’ By 
Prof. Austin Phelps, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. $2.00. 

“It is a book obviously free from all padding. It is a live 
book, animated as well as sound and instructive, in which con- 
ventionalities are brushed aside, and the author goes straight 
to the marrow of the subject. © minister can read it without 
being worked up to a higher conception of the possibilities of 
his calling.” 


Vv. 
SCHWATKA’S SEARCH. 


ay Hy the Arctic in Quest of the Franklin Records. 
By William H. Gilder, Second in Command, 1 vol. 8vo. With 
Maps and Illustrations. $3.00. 

“ Great interest attaches to this work. Lieutenant Schwat- 
ka’s sledging journey in the Arctic regions in quest of the 
Franklin records may be said to form almost a new era in Arc- 
tic research. * * * The work itself is most interesting; far 
more so, at least we have found it, than ordinary books of 
travel or adventure. We know more about life in the Arctie 
regions, and the work that has been done there, than ever we 
knew before; and Mr. Gilder writes so pleasantly that his nar- 
rative has all the charms of a romance.”’— hk Quarterly 
Review. 


vi. 
THE SAILOR’S HANDY-BOOK AND 
YACHTSMAN’S MANUAL. 


By E. F. Qualtrough, Master, U.S. Navy. With Colored 
Plates and many Illustrations. 1 vol. Square 16mo. 620 pages. 
Blue Roan, Red. Edges. $3.50. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, 
prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 & 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


WILL PUBLISH IN MAY: 
I 


HISTORY OF THE FORMATION 
OF THE 


Constitution of the United States of America. 


By GrorGE Bancrort. 
Uniform with and a continuation of the author’s “ History of the United States.” Two volumes, octavo, 


price $2.50 per volume. 


The History of England in the E whteenth Century. 


By W. E. H. Lecxy. 
VOLUMES THREE AND FOUR. 


These new volumes of Lecky’s History cover the period from the accession of George III to 1784, thus 


including the years of the American Revolution. 
cloth, price $2.50 per volume. 


Pubiished by arrangement with the author. 


Crown 8vo, 








D. APPLETON & CO., Pus.isueErs, 1, 3 AND 5 Bonp St., New York. 


MR. HAMERTON’S NEW BOOK. 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS. 


A treatise on the Varieties of Drawing, Painting, 
and Engraving, in comparison with each other and 
with Nature. 


Life.” Square 12mo, uniform with “The Intel- 
lectual Life,” etc. Price $2. 

The author, in his preface to the Americen edi- 
tion, says: “The object of the present volume is to 


show as truly as possible the different kinds of use- | 
to the different kinds of | 


fulness which belong 

aphic arts, without unduly extolling or depreciat- 
ng any of them. For my part, I love them all, and 
each of them has in my 
derived from association with the labors of great 
men.” 

Says the New York World: “ This is much the 
most important work on art that has been issued in 
our language for many years.” 


THE AMERICAN IRISH, 


And their Influence on Irish Politics. By Parr 
H. Bagenat, B.A., Oxon. 

Mr. Bagenal, one of the editors of the St. James 
Gazette, visited this country last year in the supposed 
interest of the British Government for information 
and material, and this book is the fruit of his labors. 
The author is an Irishman of the Tory and landlord 
government class, and he has writien an interesting 
book, which will create discussion, particularly 
among those who do not — with its deductions. 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 


By Puruie GILBERT HAMERTON, au- | 
thor of “ Etching and Etchers,’ “The Intellectual | 





eyes its own dignity, | 





A NEW NOVEL 


IN THE HAMMOCK SERIES. 


FUST ISSUED. 


OFF THE ROCKS. 


A Novel. 


A society story of great merit and attractiveness. 
It is refined in language, exciting in plot, smooth in 
action, and rich in description of society characters. 
The work makes a handsome 12mo of 380 pages and 
is issued in superior style, being printed on laid 
paper and handsomely bound in cloth. Price $1. 


By Toter Kine. 


For sale by leading booksellers and the publishers, 


Henry A. SUMNER & COMPANY, 
205 WansasH AVENUE. 





Printed sy Knieut & Leonanp, Cuicago. 





